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Of the many annoying and oppressive effects 
upon Americau authors and publishers entailed by our 
refusal to have an international copyright law with 
England, here is an odd and rather an amusing speci- 
men. The popularity of Dr. Holland’s novel, Arthur 
Bonnicastle, induced the London publishers, Ward & 
Lock, to determine on bringing it out in their famous 
“Two Shilling Series.” In the midst of their prepara- 
tions, however, they learned that another publisher in 
London was bringing out the same book, and that he 
had acquired a copyright on it by the ingenious device 
of inserting a new chapter written in England. But 
Ward & Lock were not to be so baffled. They at once 
struck out the copyrighted chapter of their rival, had 
a new chapter of their own written, and now publish 
the bouk with a Preface setting forth temperately the 
whole affair as an exemplification of the grotesque 
and demoralizing consequences produced by the pres- 
ent state of legislation upon this subject. Dr. Holland 
may grumble in this case; but no one else in this coun- 
try has a right to. The English publishers are but 
playing off upon us a variation of the tricks which we 
have long been teaching them. These are our own 
chickens, and they are coming home to roost. 


——— pe — 


We remind our friends over at the TZribune 
building of the sad case of Aristides. Considering 
the heathenish age and country in which he was raised, 
Aristides was rather remarkable for a certain great 
predominating virtue. Now virtue, it has been per- 
haps mentioned before this, is its own reward; which, 
indeed, is a fortunate circumstance, since otherwise 
the business of rewarding virtue would be apt to get 
miserably neglected in this world. But Aristides found 
out by his own experience the antithesis of this propo- 
sition. Virtue, in his case, was its own punishment; 
and the poor gentleman, by a too perfect growth in 
the great civic grace of justice, had to be sent out of 
the country for a few years, in order to let his fellow- 
countrymen rally from the nervous shock of hearing 
so frequently a very flattering appellation applied to 
him. Now something like this is The Tribune’s dan- 
ger. It is an amazingly enterprising, vivacious, and 
interesting journal; and it would be to us a real afflic- 
tion to have it ostracised merely for the crime of 
being ‘“‘ the very best newspaper in the world.” We 
advise it to hold in alittle, and not be quite so good. 
Otherwise we suspect that there may presently occur 
an enormous demand for tiles, clam-shells and other 
tablets on which to write its name. Meantime we 
will take occasion to thank it for its public benefac- 
tion in sending forth its “* Extra, No. 15,” containing 
Bayard Taylor’s letter on Dr. Schliemann’s recent dis- 
coveries in the Troad, and the lectures of Brown- 
Sequard, Proctor and Chandler on their several 
specialties in science. 

——— +e 


To all who look at it thoughtfully, the Roman 
Catholic Church in America must appear to be a 
marvel of power, versatility, shrewdness and aggres- 
sive persistence. Vanderbilt does not manage his 











enormous railroad interests with more sagacity and 
boldness, with a more subtle, trained and far-seeing 
faculty for getting on in the world, than do the priest- 
ly rulers of the Catholic Church wield the vast and 
multifarious operations of their tremendous corpora- 
tion. The Catholic Church in America is the last 
consummate product of the genius of organization. 
It is conquest reduced to science and operating with 
the precision of a perfect machine. What spring of 
individual or social influence does it leave untouched ? 
What weapon of spiritual or of carnal dominion has 
it overlooked or delayed to subsidize? The pulpit, 
the newspaper, the platform, the caucus, the ballot, 
the legislature, the judicial bench, the executive office, 
the charms and graces of society, music, art, litera- 
ture, the illimitable terrors of superstition, the power 
of wealth, finally the absolute personal ascendency of 
secret confession,—these are its instruments, and they 
are handled with a skill that never blunders, an energy 
that never slurs or slumbers or tires, and an audacity 
that is sublime and in the presence of which the 
greatest secular man of the earth is but 
‘* A pebble, twig or blade of grass, that lies 
Upon the path one treads; a thing of naught ; 
A thing unheeded, unremarked; a thing 
That merely makes a part of all around.” 


For instance, take the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try as an operator in real estate. The keenest of 
worldly speculators in that article could go to school 
to these cloistered religious functionaries and learn 
how to pick out building sites, and to bide their time, 
and to sieze their opportunity, and to give their price. 
In the whole vast territory from the Bay of Fundy to 
San Diego, this corporation has fixed its eye and its 
mark on the best pieces of land; and while others are 
in a hurry, it can wait; and what it once takes, it never 
surrenders; and it calculates values, not on a scale of 
years or of decades, but of centuries. In fifty years 
from now it may control more property, real and per- 
sonal, than all other religious bodies put together; and 
thus add to its other auxiliaries the almightiness of 
the American dollar,—if, indeed, by that time the 
American dollar do not have its almightiness quite 
inflated out of it. 
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We were prompted to the foregoing dissertation 
by turning over the leaves of the May number of the 
one magazine in America which represents the literary 
appreciation and expertness of the Catholic Church in 
this country. Of course, we can only refer to The 
Catholic World, which accurately describes itself as 
“a monthly magazine of general literature and 
science.”” We never look into it without being struck 
with its ability. Drawing freely upou the Catholic 
literature of to-day in France, Italy, Germany, En- 
gland and elsewhere, and producing much that is 
original, it never fails to present itself once a month 
as bright as the brightest, and as learned, varied and 
wise as any. And let us not omit to recognize the 
skill displayed in its establishment merely as a piece 
of denominational strategy. How different this from 
the course taken by some other denominations! Ever 
since The Atlantic was founded, and at least until it 
entered upon its present proprietorship, it has been 
steadily advertised by innumerable preachers and 
editors as the brilliant but dreadful organ of polished 
rationalism and literary godlessness supposed to be 
seated in the neighborhood of Boston. But if a maga- 
zine be brilliant, people will read it, even though it be 
dreadful; and the more the preachers and editors pro- 
claim against it on that ground, the more fascinating 
and luxurious will be the sin of subscribing for it and 
absorbing its contents. Not so our Roman Catholic 
brethren. They have kept their people from reading 
The Atlantic, not by denouncing it, but by setting up 
another magazine that is just as brilliant, and that 
makes all its brilliance bear tribute in a thousand 
forms to the system of Catholic faith. Thus, in the 
number before us is a paper of literary eriticism on 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti, that in every quality of thought 
and verbal form is worthy of the hand of Colonel 
Higginson or of Edmund C. Stedman. “It is not 
difficult,” says the writer, ‘‘to understand the title 
which has been bestowed upon Mr. Rosetti of the 
‘Poet’s Poet.’ His volume is full of delicate rhythmic- 
al experiments—winding bouts of melody with subtle 
catches of silence interspersed—which alternately 
pique and satisfy. No brother of the craft could fail 
to obtain valuable hints from these studies. But Mr. 
Rosetti is no mere word-poiser; he is an artist in the 
highest sense of the word, whose canvas teems with a 
thousand nameless lights, which as they cross and dis- 
appear make all the difference between the real and 
the unreal.”” Whoever has sense enough to judge of a 
whole house by the sight of a single brick, must see 
that an entire article wrought in that manner must 
imply the presence of a skill that need not resort to 
the old device of grumbling at other magazines in 
order to procure a reading for itself, 








SOUTHERN JESSAMINE. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 


\ HO sent these golden flowers to me 
So many miles by land and sea? 

To me amid these wintry hills 

Shivering and worn with wintry chills! 


Sweet is their breath of dead perfume, 
And fair tne fashion of their bloom. 
Faded and dry, this listless grace 

Tells stories of their dwelling-place. 


A tale of southern sky and air, 

Of tangled woods and blossoms rare; 
Of gold-bells on the breeze at play, 
And mossy tangles dim and gray. 


A story sweet, and sad, and vain, 

That bids my longing soul complain, 
Athirst for sunshine, birds, and flowers, 
Wild with the chain of frozen hours. 


A gleam of fire amid the snow 
That tempests scatter to and fro. 

A cold delight akin to grief, 

As spring-winds kiss the faded leaf. 


Ah, friend unknown! was this, then, kind, 
To talk of vision to the blind? 

To tempt the prisoner in his cell 

With tales of how the free can dwell? 


Yet tale and tempter I defy. 

Grown careless of these blossoms dry, 

I have my bloom and sunshine here, 
Though stormy winds blow loud and drear. 


Your tropic blossoms come and go, 

My violets live through sun and snow, 

Nor care I ’mid your sweets to roam 

So long as love and I have home. 
March, 1874. 





“RESULT OF COUNCIL.” 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


**T thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these later days 
A happy Christian child.” 


F the exigencies of rhythm would permit us to 
insert a “Congregational” after the “happy” 

of the last line, how fervently should we all join in 
singing this nursery thanksgiving song! When we 
read in the morning papers that “ the B. Ecclesiastical 
Council, which has been engaged for some two weeks 
past in the trial of the Rev. A. B. of the C. D. Church, 
on charges of unchristian and unministerial conduct, 
preferred by the deacons of his church, concluded 
their labors last night,’’ we look confidently for exact 
and equal justice. I suppose there is no earthly tri- 
bunal that comes so near the standard of divine justice 
as a Congregational Council. Profane lawsuits are 
notoriously untrustworthy. The greatest criminal, if 
he can secure the greutest criminal lawyer for his de- 
fense, stands a fair chance of being acquitted of the 
greatest crime. In legal courts technicality may 
always be counted on to rise up and defeat justice. 
It does not always do this; but it does this so often 
that it must always be taken into the account in reck- 
oning probable results. Some flaw in the indictment, 
some mistake in the summons, may rescue the knave 
from halter and prison, and turn him loose upon the 
world again. But the court of justice which is called 
a council looks not upon the outward appearance of 
jurisdiction or phraseology, but looks upon the heart 
and gives just judgment. I am not now referring 
to that late gathering of the Congregational clans, 
which came as the winds come when forests are 
rended; which came as the waves come when navies 
are stranded; came in their war-array, gentles and 
commons; came in their fighting-gear, broadswords 
and targes, at the sound of the pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
on Brooklyn Heights, at whose coming all the world 
trembled. Wide waved their eagle-plumes as they 
passed upon that recusant, recalcitrant and Jeshurunic 
church—which has long been waxing fat, and has at 


length kicked—the inexorable doom, “ Not guilty, but. 


don’t do it again!” 

It is not of that Council I speak. Did not modesty 
forbid I should assume to speak of it at all, propriety 
would forbid me to speak of it in these columns. But 
who is not familiar with those social neighborhood 
gatherings, not aspiring toa “ national” character, but 
dignified in aspect, judicial in proceedings, inscrutable 
in their ways, and past finding out? Looking at some of 
their ‘“‘ transformation scenes,” the miracles of magic 
are credible. We can believe that the story of the 
living creatures who walk in at one end of a machine 
swine, and walk out at the other end sausage, is not 
wholly a wanton Western exaggeration. We have 
ourselves seen as marvelous changes wrought by 
**council”’—moral changes, changes which are gen- 
erally supposed to be produced only by the grace of 
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God. A balky minister has been setting his whole 
parish by the ears, and no oue can do it better. 

“ Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 
Ministers are generally so good, so given to spiritual 
things, so bent on the best interests of their people, so 
raised above the small ambitions and petty spites of 
the world, that when they do stoop to conquer they 
stoop low. If you do not want a special doctor you do 
not call him in. If your lawyer does not satisfy you 
you employ another, and that is the end of it. So, too, 
is it the end of it with the sensitive and sensible minis- 
ter whom you do want and whom you will never let 
go. But there is another kind whom you do not want, 
who is never satisfied with the simple expression of 
your will, your liking, or misliking. You must give a 
reason. 
vice, or fallacy, or heresy. It is not enough that his 
sermons do not interest you. That is total depravity; 
the opposition of the natural heart to truth. Unless 
you can allege some palpable contradiction to the 
Westminster Catechism or to Paul's Epistles you have 
no Case. 
are cold or capricious, that his mind is crotchety and 
his heart cantankerous. He is arrogant. He lords it 
over God’s heritage. He identifies himself with the 
Most High, aud brands disapprobation of his measures 
as the enmity of the carnal mind toGod. He is violeut 
in language and not altogether gentle in gesture and 
action. If he were a layman, a lawyer, politician, 
fisherman, merchant, we should say that he was head- 
strong, partisan, selfish, self-wiiled, unscrupulous. He 


will not take a hint, but insists upon a spasmodie, pe- | 


dicular form of ejectment, and rashly misjudges the 


reluctance of his people to adopt that extreme meas- | 


ure. He uses mercilessly the advantages of his posi- 
tion, and preaches and prays at his people his opinion 
of them, while they must stand like sheep before their 
shearer—dumb. Finally, what with crimination and 
recrimination, violence and vulgarity on both sides, 
sincere grief and outraged propriety, they are exas- 
perated to the point of explosion, and a council is 
ealled. In rages the lion. Out walksalamb. The coun- 
cil advises that from motives of expediency the rela- 
tion existing between our brother and the -— church 
be dissolved, but recommends him to the churches as a 





You must produce some tangible crime, or | 


It is nothing to the purpose that his manners | 





brother beloved, one who will not cease to declare the | 


whole counsel of God, whose heart is in his work, who 
has been instant in season and out of season, whose 
learning is held in high esteem of men, who will break 
the bread of life to his people with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, and illustrate the doctrine of God our 
Saviour by a well-ordered life and conversation. In 
short, if he had been a Peter or a Paul, a Jeremy Tay- 
lor or a Bishop Hooker, the language in which he is 
commended to our sister churches would hardly be in- 
commensurate with his merits. ‘ 
“Of his bones are corals made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him... 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


So strange that his late congregation reading the “ re- 
sult of Council” rub their eyes and wonder if, after 
all, they have entertained and disembarassed them- 
selves of an angel unawares! 

But the “* B. Ecclesiastical Council’ has surely made 
aslip. They, or at least the majority, *‘ agreed upon a 
report withdrawing from the accused the hand of 
ministerial fellowship, but not advising the church to 
expel him from its membership.” 

That is, he is good enough to be a church-member, 
but not. good enough to be a minister! Where, we 
pray you, O grave and reverend Seignors! do you 
draw the dividing line between “unchristian’’? and 
*“unministerial’”’ conduct? What capers shall a 
man cut fantastic enough to land him at the foot 
of the pulpit-stairs, but not to chase him down the 
aisles? Isthe church, then, but a sort of purgatory to 
fit a man for the paradise of the pulpit? He is not 
good enough for us—this Rev. A. B.—but we think you 
had better rub along with him. We spew him out of 
our mouths, but we do not see that he need interfere 
with your digestion. 

Cruel clergy! we are none too worthy, but shall we 
be any the better for absorbing your black sheep? If 
the report of the lecture which he has been giving 
since his trial be correct we do not want him. If you 
could not endure him as a brother, how should you 
suppose we could be more forbearing? If this moral 
Ethiop were so stained with iniquity that even a Coun- 
cil could not change his skin—let us not use that pro- 
fane word, ‘ whitewash’'—is it quite fair to let him run 
loose in the church? Or is there one standard for the 
clergy and another standard for the laity? Does the 
church furnish the refined gold which the theolog- 
ical seminaries gild for holy orders? Do you not ex- 
pect us to be quite so “particular” as you, and so 
relegate this erring brother to our ranks with very 
much such a recommendation as the hotel-waiter gave 
of the eggs: ‘* Good, fresh eggs, sah? Yes, sah. Good 
for an omelette, sah; not good enough to boil!” 





TEST OF A Goop Doctor.—They say that every 
great orator is formed at the expense of his hearers, 
and perhaps it would not be too much to say that every 
great doctor is also formed at the expense of his pa- 
tients. This appears to have been the opinion of one 
of the popes who lost his physician, and to all who 





applied for the office he put the question, “‘ How many 
have you killed?” Each doctor in turn solemnly assev- 
erated that he never killed any one. An old fellow with 
a big beard came at last. ‘“‘How many have you 
killed?” asked the pope. ‘‘Tot quot,” said the old 
fellow, pulling his beard with both hands. The pope 
was pleased with the confession, and believing that he 
must at least be a man with an enormous experience, 
took him as his physician. 





THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 
By C. P. CRANCH. 
\ 7 ITH books and papers round his table spread, 
j The pastor in his study sat one night. 
Upon his hand he leaned his silvery head ; 


And through bis large round spectacles the light 
Of thought fore-ran the words he meant to write. 


He turned his well-thumbed Bible, as he sought 
To choose some fitting chapter and a text 

Whose words might well embody his deep thought; 
Some utterance concise and unperplexed, 
To wing his sermon-shaft on Sunday next. 


No mystic germ of theologic lore ; 
No Hebrew version of ** Thus saith the Lord ;” 
But one of those grand texts that ope the door 
Into the inmost spirit of the Word, 
And truths that with the deepest heart accord. 


And as he mused there was a gentle tap. 
A neighboring farmer came to ask about 
Some Bible passages. He laid his cap 
Aside, and sitting, said: “ I have a doubt, 
Dear sir, from which I wish you'd help me out. 


“ The Bible is the Word of God, you say. 
Then we must take the Bible through and through ; 
Put in no notions of our own; obey 
The letter and the spirit ; think and do 
Just what it says. Does this seem right to you? 


**T find things there, as by the Lord’s command, 
That seem as if they warn't of heavenly grace, 
Or meant for some old-time and ancient land. 
They don’t apply. I coulén’t have the face 
To tell my child, * This text jest suits your case.’ ”’ 


The pastor smiled. ‘Twas what was in his thought 
When the good farmer entered. Long he spoke, 
And showed how in the truths the Scripture taught 

The letter kills, the spirit lifts the yoke. 
Past is not present—nor the germ the oak. 


The best texts are like friends along life’s road, 
Not the policemen of asect. We hear 

Their voices, and take heart and bear our load 
Upon our journey with serener cheer. 
Their wisdom and their love cast out our fear. 


Supreme authority is that which man 
First tests through ages of beliefs and deeds. 
God is no tyrant—his decrees no ban. 
The laws of states decayed—the dust of creeds— 
Can never fill the soul’s diviner needs, 
But that which still survives, and in the heart 
And common conscience of the race secures 
What wisdom sanctifies and sets apart 
From low and selfish passions—that ensures 
The welfare of the world—and that endures, 


On the next Sabbath the good pastor preached 
A“ lifting’? sermon. Clearer light was given 

To many a soul whose aspiration reached 
Beyond the doubts with which it long had striven. 
The text—That which ye bind on earth is bound in heaven. 





A NATIONAL LESSON. 
By Mary GReEw. 


rQNHE beautiful picture which has been preserved 

e for us, in ancient story, of the translation from 
earth to heaven of the grand old prophet Elijah, repre- 
sents his disciple and friend gazing upward with yearn- 
ing heart at the fast-receding vision, and crying, “‘ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof!”” And, in later time and more modern 
story, the martyrdom of the Apostle Paul has been 
graphically depicted, with his faithful disciple, the 
young Timothy, gazing upon the sad yet sublime 
scene, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Our Israel’s chariot and her 
horsemen, thou!”’ 

In both these incidents the sorrow and sense of be- 
reavement thus expressed was not chiefly personal. 
Both these mourners are represented as embracing in 
their thoughts the church, the nation that they loved, 
Comprehending, in part at least, the value of a teacher 
of righteousness and the blessed influence of a good 
man’s life in this world of ours, and especially to the 
people with whom he is most closely allied, their first 
outcry of sorrow is not for their own personal bereave- 
ment, but for the great loss of moral power, and spir- 
itual, vitalizing influence withdrawn from the world. 

It was a feeling akin to theirs which thrilled the 
hearts of this nation when the great master in our 
political Israel ascended out of sight. How deep, how 
widely spread was the grief of the American people 
when Charles Sumner died! 

Why is it thus? What is the secret of this man’s 
power to hold so many hearts so loyal to himself, that 
when he dies a great nation mourns? He was grandly 
endowed with intellectual power and richly graced 
with literary culture, and for this the land of his birth 
honored him and was proud to call him hers; but it 
was because to these characteristics he added inflexi- 
this poison is terribly infectious and is rapidly per- 
ble integrity, supreme regard for justice and the rights 








of all men, the high and tbe low, the strong and the 
weak, that she leved and revered him. That which he 
saw to be just Bests he would defend, though no 
man applauded, h no party approved. With his 
eye fixed on absolute justice and right, he turned not 
aside to listen to temptations of political expediency, 
and therefore he was what politicians call a very im- 
practicable man. They could neither influence him 
nor comprehend him. 

When the country was agitated to its center by ter- 
rible revelations of fraud in its high places, and the air 
was full of rumors and blighting suspicions which rest- 
ed now upon one great name and then upon another, 
and men’s hearts failed them for fear as they thought 
upon those to whom they had intrusted the destinies 
of the government, who trembled for the safety of 
Charles Sumner’s reputation? Who dared approach 
him with a bribe? Who asked for an investigation of 
his conduct? Open as the face of day, it was known 
and read of all men; and whatever faults might be 


' laid to his charge, whatever mistakes or errors he had 


| 


| 


| 


| homes all over the land. 








made, no man impeached, by the lightest suspicion, 
his integrity. Nor did his worst enemies ever doubt 
his fidelity to the cause of human freedom which he so 
heartily espoused. 

Who shall estimate the loss of a people when such a 
voice is hushed in their national councils? The life of 
a Republic depends in a far greater degree than does 
that of any other form of government upon the virtue 
of its people. As the ultimate source of its power is in 
the individual citizens, and all great questions of pub- 
lic policy are finally decided by the voters, these must 
be trained in intelligence and virtue, and in that strict 
integrity and love of justice which constitute true 
manliness, if our experiment of popular government is 
to be successful. A nation repudiating righteousness 
in its governmental action is a nation fighting against 
God, and before it lies the alternative of repentance or 
destruction. Age after age has witnesscd the experi- 
ment of such a contest. The rulers of the earth have 
“set themselves” aud ‘‘taken counsel together” 
against the righteous laws of God, practically saying, 
“Let us break his bands asunder and cast his cords 
from us;” and age after age has witnessed the down- 
fall of the nations. 

It may be truly said on behalf of the great mass of 
our people that the cares of domestic life and the pur- 
suit of their daily vocations occupy most of their 
thoughts and time, and that their active share in poli- 
ties and government consists in little more than going 
to the polls once or twice a year to deposit a ballot; 
that there is a great deal of intelligence and virtue and 
lofty moral principle nurtured and sheltered in quiet 
It is the intelligence and vir- 
tue emanating from the moral atmospheres of such 
homes that have held our nation together, and resisted 
the spread of moral corruption with which unscrupu- 
lous party leaders are poisoning the body politic. But 
meating our atmosphere. Already men are ceasing to 
look for integrity and love of righteousness in political 
leaders and those who are seeking to be such. If the 
youth of our country are to grow up under the influ- 
ence of this fact, what shall save them from the de- 
moralizing inference that those virtues may be safely 
dispensed with in their own character? If faithful- 
ness to the high trusts of government is not generally 
regarded as a most sacred duty, and its violation fear- 
ful sin and contemptible meanness, how can the masses 
of men be educated and preserved in honesty in the 
common transactions of daily business? Streams of 
moral influence pass and repass to and from all classes 
of our community; and, in political, commercial, and 
social life, if one class suffers morally, the others suffer 
with it. Into the domestic circle the taint will make 
its insidious way if it be not quickly stayed. The 
remedy is in the hands of the people. The intelli- 
gence and virtue which are, doubtless, to be found in 
American homes must make themselves felt at the 
ballot-box, must fill our State and National legislatures 
and executive offices with honest, upright, wise men. 








JUSTIFYING JONAH. 
By 8s. 8, 


ONAH'’S attempt to run away from the Lord 

when commanded to go to Nineveh was a foolish 

and wicked act, all must admit; but there is one thing 

told of him that is very much to his credit: ‘he paid 

his fare’’ on board the ship that was to bear him away 
to Tarshish. 

To be sure, he was directly disobeying God, and he 
knew it, but then, he settled his bill with the sea cap- 
tain. He was leaving that great city wherein were 
more than six-score thousand persons to perish un- 
warned, but he fulfilled his obligations to the ship- 
owners in the matter of passage-money. He involved 
his shipmates in the fearful danger of the storm that 
was already gathering for his arrest; but, he would 
not cheat them out of theirdue. He was turning his 
back upon one of the grandest opportunities ever 
given to mortal; but, he handed over his money at the 
office like a prince. 

He was evidently none of your mean sneaks who, in 
running to destruction, try to go as dcad-heads. Jo- 
nah went on his way like a man. 

How often by some such reasoning as the above we 
have heard men make out a good case for themselves 
or for others in the face of flagrant and atrocious acts, 
Only yesterday, talking with a young man who has 
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become almost a common drunkard, turning away 
from home, duty and great prospects of usefulness, he 
admitted the evil state of the case, but soon became 
eloquent over his refusal to play off some wicked joke 
upon a comrade, and declaring, “You'll never catch 
me going back on a fellow like that,” became appa- 
rently as self-complacent as if the score was fully 
righted. 

A man passes me often, frequently speaks of his pre- 
sent deplorable condition, especially if a little the 
worse for liquor; but swears he is no hypocrite, “all 
the bad there is in old J— he shows right out.” And 
uses this single virtue to cover the destruction of home, 
family, and manhood. 

A woman often admits to me the neglect of duties 
that she owes to God, herself and household, but gains 
a full modicum of comfort from the fact that she ‘‘al- 
ways goes to church, rain or shine.” 

I know a young man who refused to obey the call of 
God, as clearly givem as was ever that to Jonah, and is 
satisfying conscience by the assurance of honesty in a 
very different and self-appointed sphere. 

There is much of this Jonah business on every hand. 
Men are sharp in their dealings, even to rank dis- 
honesty, but they talk well and profess better. They 
cheat and shave right hand and left, but, they found a 
scholarship or a seminary, endow a college, or build a 
church. They are debauched in life, and help to de- 
base their circle; but, they are generous-hearted fel- 
lows. They are helping to undermine every good 
institution in a community: but, they are kind and 
obliging neighbors. They bribe and buy their places 
of power and honor; but, then, they are on our side, 
sound on the main issue. They kill men with blud- 
geons, shoot them with concealed weapoas, but they 
were once good Sabbath-school boys, or bave a frank 
and interesting countenance. 

Because the men that cheat, swindle, and murder ns 
are possessed of some single excellent virtue we are 
asked to set it over against their many nefarious acts 
and terrible failures in character and life, and call it 
even. 

Well! if the Lord is satisfied we will try to be. How 
is it? We read that in spite of all this honesty and 
promptness in the payment of bis bill, a great wind 
was sent out into the sea, that would not subside until 
the runaway was thrown overboard and brought to 
terms; teaching, as it would seem, by the voice of the 
winds and the waves that a man needs something 
more than a single virtue to justify him before his 
Maker. 

Not that we would undervalue nor despise the ad- 
mirable traits that sometimes appear in wicked and 
debased lives; we only utter our protest against the at- 
tempt, so often made, to make them atone for the sin 
and failure by which they are surrounded. 

It would seem as if we were in a measure all asso- 
ciated together in this, poor Jonahs all of us, satisfied 
with one little pet virtue, that blooms, perhaps, like a 
flower adorning a corpse. One has faith, or what pass- 
es for it; Peter tells us to add to it vim, but the possess- 
or is satisfied without any addition, and becomes, and 
continues, a dawdier. One has vim or virtue, storms 
around, and tramps roughshod over the sensibilities of 
finer natures. The apology offered for all the unneces- 
sary pain inflicted is: “I am always pretty plain 
spoken, and believe in giving my mind.” And it is 
fully expected that this excellence of plain speech will 
excuse all the harshness with which it was uttered and 
the suffering it caused. © 

The way we help one another to this same self com- 
placency over small virtues cherished in the midst of 
flagrant wrong is, perhaps, the worst part of the 
story. 

Suppose when the prophet was thrown overboard, in 
that storm of which we read, the whale had not swal- 
lowed him and carried him safely to land, but Le had 
been thoroughly and terribly drowned, his’ body 
thrown upon the beach, dead, and some of us ministers 
had been called to preach his funeral sermon. Don’t 
you think we could have made enough of that one vir- 
tue to have about rounded Jonah up into a perfect 
character? 

Of course we should have passed lightly over his 
rank disobedience, making some general remarks upon 
the difficulty of always recognizing duty; the cruelty 
of leaving a great city unwarned of its impending de- 
struction would not be dwelt upon; the meanness of 
involving others in the destruction that was seeking 
him would be passed over altogether; but when we 
came to that fare business, now look out for enlarge- 
ment. Anhonestact. Honesty, a good thing in itself, 
helps to keep business upon a sure basis. This act re- 
vealed an admirable character; showed that the man 
had regard for the rights of his fellows, etc., etc., ete. 

If we remember rightly we have heard funeral dis- 
courses that were built on some such plan as that. A 
pyramid standing on its apex, very satisfactory, with- 
out doubt, to the minister as « work of art; very con- 
soling, it is to be hoped, to the friends; very false and 
dangerous in the eyes of every body else. 

Not that we would have had Jonah’s grand mistake 
and sin dwelt upon over his dead body, provided he 
had died; but least of all would we have conveyed in 
funeral discourses, or in any other manner, the im- 
pression that a single virtue atones for a life of dis- 
obedience, or can take the place of fellowship with 
God, and whole-hearted service of our fellow men. If 
by reason of imperfect knowledge and feeble authori- 
ty we cannot imitate the beautiful truthfulness of 





Scripture in setting forth men’s faults, we can, at all 
events, in its simple and honest treatment of their 
virtues. 





THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
By Rev. JosePpH PULLMAN. 
R. WARREN, President of the Boston Uni- 


versity, did good service for the truth when in 
his lecture on Inspiration he struck so boldly at what 
he called the deistic theory of inspiration. “ Inspira- 
tion,” said he, “like every other fact conditioned upon 
the co#fficiency of God and man, is a product, not of 
contra, but of con-spiring forces.” He deprecated the 
idea of ‘‘asee-saw relationship in which the higher the 
divine element rises, the lower the human falls, and 
vice versa.” 

“Christianity teaches that the greater the divine 
agency the greater the human, and the less the divine 
the less the human.” 

That view of the case has always been shunned as 
naturalistic. But the important question is whether 
it be the true view and the Christian view. 

The great men among the Bible authors are those to 
whom we are indebted under God for the great books 
and the most valuable writings of the Scriptures. 
Moses, David and Isaiah would measure up to the 
greatest of any age or nation, while John and Paul 
were the geniuses of the New Testament. John has 
given us the heart of the Gospel, and we may say that 
Paul has given us its philosophy, constitution, and by- 
laws. 

With these reflections in his mind, I want the reader 
to examine with me two or three prophecies of the Old 
Testament. Before doing that, however, let me pre- 
sent a few thoughts that bear upon the subject: 

1. We naturally compare the Scripture prophecies 
with the prophecies of Gentile authors, as for ex- 
ample, with the remarkable 4th Eclogue of Virgil, or 
with the “ Virgin-born Prince of Peace”’ of Confucius, 
and in doing so the advantage is decidedly with the 
Hebrew prophets. But we must remember that the 
Hebrew prophets lived in the light of revelation. By 
miracles and theophanies God had revealed his truth 
to the patriarchs and to the fathers of the Jewish 
church. He announced to them his purpose of re- 
demption through a Deliverer, who should be of the 
seed of Abraham. The nation and worship were the 
monument of that promise. Patriotism and piety drew 
all their inspiration from it, and its record, the Pen- 
tateuch, was in the hands of every prophet. 

2. Revelation and Inspiration are two essentially 
different things. Facts and truths are revealed. Souls 
are inspired. The Bible is the vehicle of revelation 
and is not to be confounded with revelation itself. 
Inspiration refers to the spirit and not to the truthful- 
ness of words and writings. By the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is meant that spirit or influence which came 
to the writings of the revelation-instructed authors, 
because their minds were vivified and purified by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Inspiration does not furnish new truth. Dr. Warren 
distinctly affirms this in the lecture quoted above. 
Christ, the Logos, is the only utterance of the eternal 
silence. All theophanies are through Him, while it is 
the office of the Holy Ghost to prepare the human 
mind to receive His revelations. 

3. We must often have been struck with the free way 
in which the New Testament writers quote from the 
Old Testament. They catch at the spirit of an Author 
while they miss his meaning in the words they quote. 
Applications are made to the Messiah of passages that 
originally had no reference to Him whatever, but 
which are solemnly introduced by the formula, “ that 
it might be fulfilled ’’—e. g., Matt. ii., 15, quoted from 
Hosea xi., 1. They often quote from memory, and here 
and there with such changes as materially to alter the 
sense; ¢.g., Matt. xxvii., 9, quoted from Zech. xi., 12. 
Mark ii., 26, 1 Cor. x., 8, Acts vii., 16. 

In some cases they quote the mistakes of the Septua- 
gint translation, ec. g., Heb. x. 5, quoted from Ps. xl. 7; 
Heb. i. 6, Heb. xii. 27, Acts ii. 18, quoted from Joel ii. 
29, where Peter repeats the error which the Septuagint 
translators probably wilfully made. 

4. The Hebrew prophets predict the restoration of 
the Jews to Palestine, and the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom, with Jerusalem for its capital. 
An appropriate motto for all these prophecies is found 
in Micah iv. 7, ‘The Lord shall reign over them in 
Mount Zion for henceforth, even forever.” For that 
desired event prayers are yet offered in every syna- 
gogue. 

The argument for such a restoration is very strong. 
(a) The predictions are plain, numerous, and repeated 
in many forms. (b) The predictions of dispersion 
have been literally fulfilled. We must not therefore 
spiritualize similar predictions concerning restoration, 
but accept them literally. 

But here a difficulty meets us. That supremacy of 
one nation, with the special favor of the Messiah, is an 
anti-Christian idea. Already under the influence of 
the gospel the national is yielding to the international, 
“There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but 
Cbrist is all and in all.” 

If it seem to the reader impossible that inspiration 
could have failed to secure infallible prevision, let him 
remember that the apostles did not comprehend the 
Messianic kingdom up to the very hour of the Ascen- 














sion, notwithstanding that for two years they had 
walked in its light, wrought its wonders, and preached 
its gospel, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
‘For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you.” 

Besides, it is coming now to be admitted by the best 
Biblical scholars that the apostles expected the second 
advent in their generation, or at least in the near 
future. How will that mistake of theirs harmonize 
with the old view of plenary infallible inspiration ? 

Let us take the prophecy of Joel, which is full of 
poetry, and compare it with a prosaic Hebrew proph- 
ecy and also with the prophecy of a gentile poet. 

Of all the prophetic writings, that of Jonah is the 
most prosaic and that of Joel is perhaps the most 
poetic. These prophets lived about the same time, 
and their writings are of about equallength. Jonah 
gives usa plain narrative of his commission to Nine- 
veh, of his forced and churlish obedience and of his 
narrow Jewish spirit. There is nothing magnanimous 
and hopefulin him. His God is hardly to be trusted 
if Nineveh is spared. He has no burning message for 
us from “the Lord God of Hosts;” he is a messenger, 
but not a prophet, to Nineveh, and the beautiful prayer 
of deliverance in the second chapter is taken chiefly 
from the Psalms. He is a sincere and timid soul who 
dwells within himself and never forgets himself, who 
is competent to receive a command, to shirk a duty, 
to deliver a message; who might become an apostle, 
but a prophet never. 

But Joel is a man whose lips are touched with fire. 
He possesses “the vision and the ‘faculty divine” 
which sees through all things and commands them. 
His brief prophecy is full of bold and magnificent 
imagery; the language is elegant, vigorous and of sur- 
passing sublimity. What, for example, can be finer 
than the description in the second chapter of the 
locusts as an army of mighty men under the leader- 
ship of Jehovah. 

This man is a veritable seer. A plague of locusts 
had desolated Judea. True to the Hebrew Spirit Joel 
sees God behind the calamity. Jehovah led that 
“army, strong and without number, whose teeth are 
the teeth of a lion.” The locusts found * the land like 
the garden of Eden,” and left it a ‘* desolate wilder- 
ness.’ ‘‘How the cattle mourn! How the herds of 
oxen are perplexed, because they have no pasture!” 

Now the mind of the prophet is projected into the 
future. That devastation was but the harbinger of 
another more terrible still which was to come upon 
the land. “Let all the inhabitants of the land trem- 
ble, for the day of Jehovah cometh.” Then follows a 
description of desolation “such as has never been, 
neither shall be again.” The prophet called the peo- 
ple to repentance. ‘ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, 
appoint a sacred fast.’’ The nation bows in penitence 
before Jehovah, and the eye of the prophet beholds 
the sun of prosperity rising once more upon the land, 
this time to set no more. A glorious future opens be- 
fore his vision that reaches to Messiah’s time, bursts 
into splendor at the Pentecost, and stretches onward 
to the end of the world. 

The last chapter is a description of the judgment, 
which the Lord will bring upon all nations, and of the 
final supremacy of Isracl. As the curtain falls before 
the prophet he beholds * Jehovah dwelling in Zion.”’ 

This book of Joel makes a profound impression of 
its inspiration on the devout reader. But it cannot be 
interpreted by any consistent method so as to pre- 
serve the old view of plenary inspiration. Dr. Adam 
Clarke gave it up in despair. 

Dr. Keil gives an able and beautiful exposition, and 
Dr. Henderson a scholarly one. Keil, with most com- 
mentators (F. D. Maurice is an exception), understands 
the promise of the Spirit as fulfilled at the Pentecost. 
The succeeding verses (ii. 30-iii. 3) he refers to the Ro- 
man wars against Jerusalem, giving, however, a par- 
tially symbolic meaning to the judgment in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (verse 2). Then with verses 48 he 
carries us back many centuries to the times of Jeho- 
ram, and with the ninth verse he returns to modern 
or last times. From the ninth to the end he spiritual- 
izes. “It is the last decisive judgment in which all 
the single judgments find their end.” 

This freedom of jumping forward and back among 
the centuries, and of passing from a literal to a spirit- 
ualized interpretation, is very convenient but very 
unsatisfactory. Joel would have resented such arbi- 
trary treatment. 

1f the prophet foretells the conduct of the Roman 
Titus in verse 3 and of the Grecian Alexander in verse 
8, why has he not anticipated with equal accuracy in 
the other parts of the chapter? Why should Dr. Keil 
fritter it away with his spiritualizing method? It 
cannot be otherwise explained, the commentator would 
tellus. Then let us not try to explain it as an infalli- 
ble anticipation of the future. Let us learn from it as 
the vehicle of great moral and spiritual truths, as a 
revelation of God and not of man or his history. 

And it is much against Keil’s spiritvalizing method 
that at the very end of the prophecy we have this 
realistic touch, “Egypt shall be a desolation, and 
Edom a desolate wilderness, for their violence against 
the children of Judah.” 

Dr. Henderson’s view of this last chapter is quite 
different from Keil’s. He refers the entire chapter to 
atime between the Babylonish captivity and the ad- 
vent of Christ, for the reason that Tyrians, Lidonians 
and Philistines are mentioned in verses 4 and 19, and 
‘‘ these states all received their punishment prior to the 
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advent of Christ.’ He refers the last verses of the sec- 
ond chapter to the Roman wars against Jerusalem, as 
Keil also does, but detaches the third chapter from the 
second, notwithstanding that the prophet joins them 
by the words “for m those days and in that time.” 
He has, however, an advantage over Keil in not hay- 
ing to spiritualize this third chapter, which is a re- 
source of the commentators very like the bringing of 
a zod on the stage by the ancient tragedians to get rid 
of a difficulty. 

Two things are fatal to Henderson’s handling of this 
chapter. The first is the language in which the prophet 
binds it to the last verse of the second chapter. Keil 
correctly says, “The notice as to the time (verse 1) 
points to the j‘afterward’ in ii. 28—namely, the days 
of the outpouring of the spirit of God.” 

The other is the utter failure of the prophecies con- 
cerning Israel. In verse 19 Henderson says, *‘ The con- 
dition to which both these countries (Egypt and Edom) 
were speedily reduced, and in which they have re- 
mained to the present day, verifies the prediction here 
delivered.” 

Very good. But if we apply those words to pre- 
dictions concerning the prospects of Judah in the con- 
text, they fail totally. “Then shall Jerusalem be 
holy; foreigners shall invade hernomore. But Judah 
shall be inhabited forever, and Jerusalem from genera- 
tion to generation.” Surely, it cannot be said that the 
condition of Judah from the days of Alexander or of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the present day verifies these 
predictions. It would be difficult to select a nation 
whose history presents a sadder record than that of 
Israel and Palestine from the invasion of the Babylo- 
nian conquerors to final destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish polity by Titus. During all those 
centuries there was not one hour of genuine national 
independence. Persia, Egypt, Syria, and Rome held 
Israel successively in bondage, for during the few in- 
termittent gleams of prosperity under those true 
heroes, the five Maccabean brothers, the country was 
under the fatal patronage of the Roman Republic. 

This is the conclusion to which a study of this and 
other prophecies leads me—namely, that prophetic in- 
spiration does not secure infallible pre-vision. For 
Joel the Messiah was not the Universal Friend, the 
Prince of Peace, but a Jewish conqueror under whose 
sway Judah should “flow with wine and milk,’’ and 
the nations around should be ‘‘ a desolate wilderness.” 
War and victory for Israel, ruin and desolation for 
enemies, and an eternal empire on Mount Zion. 

The fourth Eclogue of Virgil is a remarkable proph- 
ecy of a coming Deliverer, who with the Goddess of 
Justice in a golden age should rule over a prosperous 
and happy world. It reads as though the Roman had 
been drinking from Hebraic fountains. But that yearn- 
ing for a deliverer was universal in the ancient world. 

The following, attributed to Confucius, is almost in 
the words of Isaiah, and must be regarded as remark- 
able as any prophecy of the Hebrew Scriptures: 

“In process of time a Holy One shall be born who shall re- 
deem the world. The nations shall wait for him as the fading 
flowers desire the summer rain. He will be virgin-born, and 
his name will be the Prince of Peace. China shall be visited 
with his glory; its beams will penetrate to the depths of sav- 
age lands where no ship will ever come.” 

This article is already too long, and I leave it, al- 
though there is much more to be said. The Church 
has not yet reached the truth on this question of Bible 
inspiration. Guizot and Milman, whose thories are 
too artificial, have not given us the final word. In 
February, 1867, an editorial in the N. Y. Christian 
Advocate declared that modern criticism “ requires 
more definite ideas of inspiration as propounded by 
Guizot and Milman, and has led to more profound and 
more tenable views of divine truth.”’ And yet these 
two writers repudiated the view of plenary inspira- 
tion. 





AT SECOND-HAND FROM ITALY. 
By LronARD Woo.LsEy Bacon. 


GENEVA, April 2, 1874. 

BIT of a newspaper telegram from Italy, 
which may not have been thougbt worth trans- 
mitting by the cable, has given rise to no small reflec- 
tion and interested expectation among those who are 
watching the course of ecclesiastical history on this 
side of the water. It was the announcement that a 
certain country parish near Mantua, dissatisfied with 
the appointment of a new pastor by the bishop, had 
taken the affair into their own hands, summoned a 
town-meeting in front of the church, appointed a 
notary to draw up an account of the transaction, and 
then proceeded to elect a pastor after their own 
mind. The village where this occurred is an obscure 
little Nazareth, from which no one ever dreamed of 
hearing any attempt at reformation. The Marquis de 
Gonzaga, the principal land-owner in that region, told 
Father Hyacinthe that the people were so ignorant 
and superstitious that they could neither read nor 
write, and that they hold to the traditional belief that 
the Emperor of Austria is first cousin to the Virgin 
Mary. However, they seem to know enough to know 
their own mind on the subject of a minister, which is 
more than -can be said of some American parishes. 
They have stuck to their resolution not to receive the 
bishop’s candidate, nor any other but their own, and, 
as to-day’s newspaper informs us, have carried their 
point at last, for last Sunday the abbé Lonardi was 
solemnly installed in the church of San Giovanni del 








Dosso. This, after six months of waiting and cold 
encouragement from the civil authorities, who would 
fain give the peopte their liberties, but are restrained 
by the hope against hope of conciliating their sulky 
prisoner in the Vatican. 

This affair may perhaps be set down as the first fruits 
in Italy of the seed of the new Swiss Reformation, 
wafted over the Alps. It has been followed by two or 
threv other cases of the same kind, one of them beingin 
an important parish near Florence. And now that the 
first case has been permitted to have complete success, 
it is reasonable to expect that such instances will be 
multiplied. It may be the beginning of a “ Catholic 
Reform” in Italy, after the Swiss pattern. Anything 
of a theologically higher type is not to be expected. 
The protest in the coming Reformation, whenever it 
does come, is going to be rather against absolutism and 
despotism in ecclesiastical government than against 
corruption in doctrine. In fact there has been no cor- 
ruption of doctrine, since the Council of Trent, of half 
as much importance to Catholic Christendom as the 
silent revolution which has transformed the Church, 
within three hundred years, from a federal republic to 
an absolute monarchy. Furthermore, there does not 
seem to be the material, in the modern Italian charac- 
ter, for any serious religious action or reaction in any 
direction. 

I am sure that every traveler must bring away this 
impression with him from his visit to Naples, ** where 
every prospect pleases, and only man is vile; so that 
I specially mistrust any news of revival from that 
quarter. But there is news. Archbishop Panelli, 
whose visit to Father Hyacinthe, and adhesion to the 
Swiss reformation, I reported a few weeks ago, had 
been here only a few weeks when he received an ur- 
gent summons from a Committee of reforming Catho- 
lics in his native city to come and give his aid toa 
Liberal Catholic movement there. And he is actually 
in Naples now, and at work; but what force, moral 
and personal, he has to coJperate with him, and what 
is the extent or success or promise of his enterprise, I 
can hardly judge. But he writes that he has confirmed 
fifty children, which implies something. The Catholic 
reformers of Naples, who made a stir a few years 
since, and seemed to run well for awhile, were not of 
the stuff that martyrs are made of; and the present 
work is understood to be in the same hands in which 
that very promising movement failed in 1867. 

Altogether the prospect of any good out of Italy does 
not seem to be brilliant until the Pope dies, and then 
as everybody is saying and thinking, there is no know- 
ing what may happen. A liberal Pope would probably 
occasion some reforms; but an illiberal Pope would 
occasion a great many more. Meanwhile we watch 
and wait. The Episcopal Churches of America and 
England, that have been roaming various parts of Eu- 
rope with their representatives in the hungry hope of 
finding some one to recognize and be recognized by, 
and have seriously strained their eyes in looking for 
the outburst of reform which they have been assured 
was working secretly, are making up their minds that 
the Italian movement does not move much; and other 
churches are wisely concluding that the kingdom of 
God is not to come, even in Italy, by the observation of 
what Bishops, and members of Parliament, and even 
Cardinals may tell you in strict confidence about their 
private views and feelings; but rather by patient 
preaching and teaching among those who are neither 
wise, mighty nor noble. It is my clear conviction, 
after considerable study of the matter, that one year 
of Mrs. Gould’s schools in Rome is worth more than ail 
the work of “ The Anglo-Contineutal Society ”’ and its 
little American sister; and yet I do not consider these 
to be useless by any means. 

I am not at liberty to tell you about Father Hya- 
cinthe’s late visit to Rome, chiefly because I do not know 
much myself. He was gone for a fortnight, and on his 
return told the people in St. Germain’s church the 
story of his pilgrimage. One of the most interesting 
incidents of it was his visit to the shrine of St. Cathar- 
ine, of Sienna. This was a saint of a sort that they do 
not canonize now-a-days. She was born in 1347, and 
took the vail at the age of eight years, but under a 
mitigated rule which was then sometimes allowed, 
which permitted her to have her cell at her own home. 
They show you the little nook where she had her 
“visions and revelations of the Lord,’’ and whence 
she went forth, with small respect for pontifical infal- 
libility, to deliver ‘‘the burden of the Lord” to Pope 
Gregory XI., at Avignon. When the pontiff asked 
her, with some surprise, how she came to be troubled 
about affairs so far away from her home, she an- 
swered, with great plainness of speech, ‘the stench of 
your corruptions reeks all the way to Sienna.” A 
saint of this reforming temper is a saint after Hya- 
cinthe’s own heart, and it is no wonder that he grew 
eloquent over the story of his visit. But he left out 
one of the prettiest parts of the story, which I hope it 
is not indiscreet for me to add. The serious-spoken 
monk who showed him the little shrine and oratory 
began to guess, from sundry circumstances and from 
the pictures he had seen, who his visitor might be, 
and ventured at last to put the question. And when 
he was told ‘“‘ yes, I am Padre Giacinto,” instead of 
running away iu horror, like St. John from Cerinthus, 
he pressed his hand respectfully, and uttered the hope 
that though they seemed to be traveling such different 
paths at present, they might both come eut at the 
right goal at last. This is not the approved way of 
treating an apostate, but it is perhaps as good a one. 
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HIS afternoon I purpose speaking to you on 
the subject of Repentance, Conversion and Sanc- 
tification—the three stages of Christian life. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


What is a Christian? It is one who is undertaking 
to learn how to live as Christ commanded. What is 
enough to enable one to say, ‘I'am a Christian”? On 
what ground may you, as pastors and teachers, en- 
courage your people to feel that they are Christians. 
and to make a public profession of their faith in Chris- 
tianity? Whoever gives you reasonable evidence that 
he has set out in good earnest to become a disciple— 
that is, a learner, in the spirit and school of Christ 
has a right to hope. Almost always the statement in 
my time has been thata man must have certain interior 
changes of which he, or somebody, should be conscious 
—certain philosophical, interior conditions, which 
should evince their reality by outward life. My own 
judgment is that the definitions of becoming a Chris- 
tian should be simplified and {brought back again to 
where they were in the time of Christ and of his apos- 
ia THE THREE ELEMENTS. 

There are certainly three things which are implied, 
although they may not be consciously analyzed and 
distinctly set before the mind of a person who is a be- 
ginner in this new style of life—namely, renunciation, 
adhesion, and construction. It will not hurt you to 
have substituted for the names repentance, faith and 
right-living, these less familiar names; for sometimes 
anew word sets a man a-thinking; whereas, if a word 
has been used from time immemorial, it is s0 smooth 
from handling that it is apt to slip through the mind 
without producing any impression. Renunciation is 
a resolute purpose to abandon wrong; a vivid discrimi- 
nation of some kind between right and wrong, accord- 
ing to theintensity of the man (low if he be low, middle 
if he be at the middle, and high if he be high), accom- 
panied by a desire to turn from that which is wrong. 
Adhesion is a distinct sense of followership; the ac- 
ceptance of Christ, not intellectually, as we accept Sir 
William Hamilton in one school, or as we accept 
Comte in another school, or as we accept Herbert 
Spencer in another school, but as one accepts some 
idval master whose personal life is a living representa- 
tion of what he intends to be; and he who comes into 
the Christian life accepts the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
embodiment of that life which he means to live, and as 
the representation of that character which he means 
to form in himself; and it is to this Christ that he 
comes with personal adhesion. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 

Now, it is not right for you to make out a full defi- 
nition of faith, as it exists when it has ripened in men, 
and come to its climax, and then say that a man is not 
converted until he has such a perception of Christ as 
that, and such a form of adhesion by faith to him. For 
we are not to test the beginnings of life by the phenom- 
ena of its maturity. You are not to apply to a new- 
born babe the tests which you apply to a man, who, by 
law, has attained his majority. A babe must be judged 
through faith, by what he is to be, much more than by 
what he is. 

So when men begin the divine life, although some, 
under circumstances of which I shall speak, from the 
beginning give evidence of wonderful transforma- 
tions, and have a very beautiful experience, yet, tak- 
ing men collectively, you are to judge of them, not by 
what they say when they are catechized and taught 
what to say; but by what you know, looking at them 
with perceiving eyes and with understanding hearts, to 
be the actual condition of their inward state of mind. 
I know that persons who have been brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord by Christian 
parents, whose house has been a church, and whose 
daily life has been a catechumen’s life—I know that 
such persons may be brought into a full disclosure of 
Christian life, with phenomena which will be ripe and 
ample; but often these persons were converted from 
the cradle. They were trained in their will as well as 
in their other faculties, into Christian living, so that 
when it is a disclosure it is like the unvailing of a 
statue on a public square. To the great mass it seems 
to have sprung into being then and there; while, in 
reality, it has been the work of the chisel and the mal- 
let for months, and, it may be, through years. The 
disclosure was sudden, but the formation was not. 

The seed-form of experience is enough, therefore, on 
which to encourage a man to say: “Iam a beginning 
Christian.” If men are afraid to say, ‘I am a Chris- 
tian’ because they cannot stand all the tests of Chris- 
tianity, let them modify their statement, and say, not, 
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“T am beginning to be a Christian,’ which might 
involve some absurdity, but “I am a beginning Chris- 
tian. I have begun to be a Christian.’”’ How far have 
you gone? Have you renounced all sin? Woe be to 
that man who should dare to say ‘‘yes”’ to that ques- 
tion. No man can tell what he has renounced of un- 
born things. No man can say, “I have cleansed my 
heart in innocency,” in any modern philosophical sense 
of that expression. But as I understand it, and ac- 
cording to my conception of sinfulness, he can say, 
“T have made up my mind to abandon sin.” And you 
will usually find that, to men of low and rude cult- 
ure, sin is some one or two objective things, and their 
renunciation of sin will be mostly in regard to those 
distinct offenses; or, higher than these, is a grade of 
men to whom sin is not only a series of acts, but a 
principle from which such series of acts have an out- 
flow. In their case there will be a larger and broader 
renunciation of sin; but this larger and broader one is 
not to discountenance the smaller and narrower one. 
BEGINNING-CHRISTIANS. 

A man who has, according to his conception of right 
and wrong, chosen sides, and said, ‘‘ By the help of 
God I am going to do right, and by the help of God 
I mean to look to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to judge 
by his example and commandments of what is right 
and wrong for me’’—such a man, I hold, has begun a 
Christian life. He is a beginning Christian. That 
which is abundant for the seed-time in the spring 
would be considered very poor for the harvest-time in 
the autumn; and that which is enough to begin this 
end of Christian life with would be far from satisfac- 
tory at the other end of Christian life. It is a great 
deal better that a man should begin, as Christ puts it, 
with a grain of mustard-seed, and go on growing 
through his life, rising and rising, as one ascends on an 
inclined plane, than that he should suddenly burst into 
Christian life with an affluence of experience, and 
with choral joy, and go sliding down the other way 
through the rest of his life. 

I am not disinclined to look with favor upon the 
dramatic experience of which I shall speak in a mo- 
ment; but we are to be as little children in the Chris- 
tian life, and the evidences of Christian life may begin 
with childlike experiences. I regard it as vastly im- 
portant that this should be recognized in your min- 
istry; because I think that multitudes of men, for 
lack of a recognition of it, are lost—that is, that they 
stay away from the church and from God’s people, 
and live an undisclosed life, or a partially developed 
Christian life, all the rest of their days; whereas, if 
they had been taken by the hand, and it had been said 
to them: “ You are a babe in Christ Jesus, but, being a 
babe, you have the seminal forms of manhood in’ 
Christ Jesus, which you must bring forth and unfold, 
and carry on and up; you area learner in the school 
of Christ, you are in the primary class, and you are to 
rise up through all the lower stages to graduation,” 
—they might have been saved. 


INFANCY NEEDS PROTECTION. 


I bring Christian character and worldly character so 
near together that the point of distinction between 
them in their ideal forms is very slight. 

Nothing can be more different from the natural char- 
acter (that is, the unfolded nature of man) under the 
influences of this world, and the nature of man devel- 
oped under the influences of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But I say that the beginning of that transcendant 
character which we call Christian is very small and 
very feeble, and that you are to accept that beginning 
in the hope of the disclosure and the ending. 

I therefore feel, when men have come to the evidence 
of being converted, that the throwing them off and 
making them wait, and refusing to admit them either 
into the church or into a probationary class, is un- 
wise. Some ministers are in the habit of saying, “If 
this is the work of God, it will stand, and there 
is no danger of waiting; and if it is not the work of 
God, they had better be undeceived;” but I feel that 
this is not the true way to proceed. It is asif a man 
should take a new-born babe, and lay it out of doors, 
and say, ‘‘ Now, if this child lives till morning, why, it 
will be worth our while to take care of it; but if it 
does not, there is no use of trying to do anything with 
it.” When is it that a child needs succor, if not in the 
time of its absolute helplessness? And where is it that 
man needs the most instruction and culture and shel- 
ter, if not at that point where the kingdom of God is 
as a spark of fire, or asa bruised reed. The reed grows 
tall and slim, and is so tremulous that it can hardly 
stand up; and some wild animal, having passed by, has 
bruised it; it still stands weakly, and so tender is the 
heart of God that, reaching forth, this bruised reed he 
will not break noreven bend. And he will not quench 
the smoking flax. That little point of flame, which 
burns blue and red, and rises and falls, and rises and 
falls, and seems ready to go out, on the top of the ex- 
piring wick, he will not extinguish. He says, “I will 
move so gently that the feeblest flame shall not be 
quenched; and thus tenderly and gently will I deal 
with the souls of men.” 

“‘ A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall 
he not quench, until he send forth judgment unto victory.” 

So you are to take the sparks and first beginnings of 
Christian development, and shelter them, and nourish 
them, and protect them, until you bring forth judg- 
ment unto victory—until you produce a Christian 
character which overcomes the world. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE FIRST STEP. 


Now, the theory of the New Testament—if it havea 
theory—at all events the practice of the New Testament 
seems to me to have been this: to bring men first, 
promptly, to a renunciation of every known wrong 
thing; to the resolution, ‘‘I will break off my sins.’ 
That was significant everywhere, as the very first step. 
Having taken that step, men were brought toan imme- 
diate beginning of the higher and better life. The 
philosophy which lies at the root of that life is this: 
Such is the nature of Christian living that the moment 
a man begins to interpret it practically, it instructs 
him in that which he in no other way can learn so well. 

First, the great principle of Christian life is disinter- 
ested benevolence—love to God and love to man. 
Now, undertake to live according to that principle. 
Let him that stole, steal no more; let him that drank, 
drink no more; let him that was licentious, be licen- 
tious no more; let him that railed, rail no more; and 
let him that quarreled, quarrel no more. Let all 
known sins be broken off. Say to yourself, “I will 
follow Christ ;’’ and begin to follow him. When you 
are reviled, revile not again. If you do not learn what 
patience is in trying to fulfill that purpose, I do not 
know how you can learn it. If that is not a better 
sermon than any you could hear preached, I am mis- 
taken. Let a man pierce you in the tenderest place 
with injurious words, when you have it in your power 
to blast him like lightning, and do you stand still and 
say nothing; and if that will not teach you patience, 
then I see not how it can be taught to you. You are, 
say, in business; now let a man, in a place where your 
very credit is at stake, and at a time when your whole 
commercial fabric is in jeopardy, with mildew lips des- 
troy your reputation, and let it be reported to you, and 
do you listen to the voice of Christ, that says, ‘‘ Pray 
for him, and love him,’’—and see whether you will not 
grow in patience. If it were an abstract proposition, 
in the conference room, oh, yes, you could do it; but 
when to-morrow you meet the directors of your Com- 
pany, and the first man turns the cold shoulder to you, 
and then the next man, and then the next, and you see 
that your detractor has struck you to kill, and you 
have it in your power to disclose something that shall 
kill him, and you say, ‘‘I have set out to follow Christ; 
he reviled not again, and I must follow him, and I will 
follow him, though it kill me,’”’—do not you suppose that 
that experience will open in you a knowledge of the 
sinfulness and temptation of the human heart? Though 
beforethen you had not known much about sin and the 
temptations to sin, when you had seey its interpreta- 
tion under such provocation would you not know 
something about it? In all his wrestling with the 
world, let a man say, ‘‘I hold myself accountable to 
my fellow men for the light of my reason.’”’ Let him 
say, “I hold myself not to have received this shin- 
ing imagination of mine to make sparks fly for men 
to look at, but to be employed as an opalescent light 
for the comfort of others.’’ Let him say, “lam strong, 
not that I may wrap my cloak abort me, and walk 
my own way, but that I may help weak people to 
gain a sense of the new life.’’ Let him say, ‘‘ Iam to 
give myself for men, living, as Christ gave himself for 
men, living and dying.” 

Introduce a man into this school of Christ, and let 
him undertake to obey the divine commands in his 
business or calling during the day, and he will come 
back at night, and say, ‘“‘I have failed.’’ He will feel, 
as all early scholars in that school must, that he has an 
imperfect lesson. But you encourage him, and say, 
“Where you failed to-day, you may succeed to-mor- 
row.”’ And to-morrow perhaps he does succeed where 
he has failed to-day ; but sin breaks out somewhere else 
in his experience. So he goes on, little by little, in his 
endeavor to lead a Christian life; but he is made to 
feel, to know, to painfully realize, how little he can do 
of that which he knows he ought to do, without 
divine help; and he appeals for help; and the prayers 
of such men under such circumstances come up to the 
Throne of grace with an ardor which is irresistible, 
and God hears them. No man can go through Christ’s 
school in that way without being convinced that he 
has need in his inward life. 


VIVID EXPERIENCES EXCEPTIONAL. 

Then, in advocating this mode of looking at men, 
and introducing them into the Christian course, the 
question would naturally come up, “ Do you set aside 
all dramatic experiences?” No, i do not, at all! So 
far from it, I look at them with admiration. I do not 
wonder that people covet them. I strove after them 
long enough, but I never got them. And at last I 
learned to say, “If it please God iv the exercise of 
divine sovereignty, to bring a man into a Christian life, 
in a way conformable to his foregoing history, to his 
temperament, and to the laws that regulate him, who 
am I that I should call God’s orthodoxy in question? 
Has he not aright to call men in any way that suits 
him?” Andif aman isof sucha nature, if he has sensi- 
bility such that he has been carried through devious 
paths, and brought at last into such contingencies that 
all at once there is, by reason of the instruction which 
he has received, and by reason of the peculiarity of his 
organization, an intense conception, an inlooking sense 
by which is revealed to him, not simply the sinfulness 
of his actions, but the sinfulness of his nature; if he is 
made to feel the amplitude of sin in him; if he wres- 
tles with the conscicusness that God is not in all his 
thoughts, that his soul hates God, and that he will not 
have God to reign over him; and if, in that mighty 
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wrestling, more wonderful in the darkness of bis soul 
than Jacob’s wrestling in the darkness of the night 
with the angel of God, he is at last conscious that there 
is some bright, shooting, electric flash visible before 
him which gives him a sudden sense of the beauty 
of God in Christ, of the majesty of the divine govern- 
ment, and of the grandeur of the Christian life; and if 
there springs up in him an impulse to rejoice and 
glorify God—do you ask me if I believe that his expe- 
rience has no validity? It is admirable! It is beau- 
tiful! 

But this I say (as I shall show more at length at the 
end of the lecture, if I ever get to it), that you are not 
to judge all experiences by special ones. You might as 
well say, having read one of Milton’s outbursts of the 
highest kind, ‘* Now, I will not call anything in litera- 
ture good unless it is as fine as that,” as to say that you 
will not recognize anything as conversion which does 
not go as high as those experiences of which I have 
been speaking. I say that these are exceptional cases; 
and they are genuine, as poets are genuine; but every- 
body is not a poet. They are genuine, as inventors are 
genuine; but everybody is not an inventor. You are 
not to judge of the whole in this matter by single in- 
stances. 

THE POINT OF CHANGE. 

You will, then, perhaps, ask me, ‘‘ Is not this the doc- 
trine of ‘ gradualism’? Do not you believe in preach- 
ing ‘immediateism’?’ With all my heartI do. I be- 
lieve in immediate decisions, I believe in immediate 
beginnings; but immediateisin is simply a checking or 
stoppage from going in one direction, and beginning 
to go in another. 

Did you ever see a vessel on the East River, beating 
against the wind, and turning when it was about half 
way across? The helm is put down, and the sails begin 
to shiver, and soon they become loose, so that they 
eatch no wind; and the craft is going on and going 
round, little by little, until, by-and-by, first the jib 
takes the wind; the craft still goes on and round, until 
finally the mainsail takes the wind; and then, with 
every sail full and drawing, off goes the vessel on the 
other tack. And unquestionably there was a definite 
point of time when sbe stopped going in one direction, 
and commenced going in the other. You might not be 
able to mark it; but you know that, philosophically, it 
must be so. 

Where a man is going toward wreng heartily, and 
he is converted, there must be a time when he stops, 
and means to stop; for nobody ever changes his course 
from wrong to right by accident. There must be a 
time when he moves, or attempts to move, in the other 
direction, no matter whether he can tell what that 
time is or not, and no matter whether there was any 
great convulsion in his experience or not. There is in 
the case of every man who reforms his life, a point of 
time at which he ceases to go in one direction, and be- 
gins to go in the other direction. There is the prin- 
ciple of immediateism involved in every man's con- 
version; and those who are walking in the ways of sin 
should be abundantly plied to stop at once, and at once 
to begin to walk in the other direction, as the first step 
toward entering upon a better life—and for this reason : 
that what are called “resolutions” are not choices; 
they are simply stepstones to choices. That isa resolu- 
tion where a man accepts an end without any refer- 
ence to how it shall be accomplished. That is a choice 
where aman accepts an end, and employsall the instru- 
ments within his reach for the accomplishment of it. 
One is without instrumentality, and the other is with 
instrumentality. Therefore resolutions wither, while 
choices hold steadfastly. And you are, by all the 
means in your power, to bring men, not merely to 
vague resolutions; not merely to wistfulness; not 
merely to wish that they were Christians. There never 
was a man in the world, I suppose, who was brought 
up with ordinary morality, that did not wish that he 
was a Christian. There never was a beggar in the 
world, probably, that did not wish that he was rich 
enough to make it needless for him to beg. There 
never was a lazy man who did not wish that he was 
industrious. There never was a drunkard who did not 
wish that he was temperate. There never was a man 
who had lost his reputation that did not wish that he 
was reputable. There never was a man of any sort 
who did not wish for something better. But wishing 
is invalid. Choosing is the thing. 


URGENCY FOR DECISIONS. 


Now, when you see men set in upon from every side; 
when you see how everything is working on them oon- 
tinually; when you see how strong are the tendencies 
of business; when you see what rivalries there are in 
the spheres of ingenuity and industry; when you see 
what vast pressures are brought to bear on men by the 
love of wife and children, and by tbeir companion- 
ships, congenial and otherwise; when you see how the 
great round globe is filled with all manner of the most 
stimulating forces, which are moulding and shaping 
the lives of men; when you see that while, on one day 
of the week their attention is called to higher themes 
and they form purposes of right living, the other six 
days, like six squadrons, come down upon them and 
sweep all those purposes away—under such circum- 
stances, it is necessary that you, as ministers of Christ, 
charged with the care of men’s souls, should concen- 
trate every influence possible to bring them to an im- 
mediate decision. 

But it should be borne in mind that an immediate 
decision to do right is not an immediate formation of 
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a right character. The preparations for a decision, 
and the consequences of choice, may be to any extent 
gradual; but the choice itself, the subscribing of one's 
name on the roll of Christ, the writing of it where it 
shall not be effaced in this world—this should and will 
be instantaneous. 

EARNEST PREACHING. 

I know that persons often think there is a want 
of dignity in this commanding men to repent; that 
there is in it a lack of respect for persons’ individu- 
ality; that it would be better if you should bring 
your sermon as a bundle of thoughts, and lay it down 
at men’s feet, and leave them to exercise their own 
free agency as to whether they shall accept your 
teaching or not. It is thought to be scarcely dignified 
and philosophical to spread out the cool and calm con- 
siderations of duty before a congregation. 

To act upon the course which is implied by these ob- 
jections would be exactly as though a general, dead in 
earnest, should send a wheelbarrow full of rifle-balls 
across his line to the enemy, and say: ‘‘ We do not in- 
tend to fire at you; please kill yourselves with these 
balls!”’ 

For what isa man ordained? Christ says; ‘“ Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men.’’ I think I see 
one of these dilettante men, one of these modern 
eunuchs of sermons, who sits and walks before his con- 
gregation in such a way as not to disturb their equa- 
nimity, or to force upon them any considerations 
which are not agreeable to them. I can imagine 
one of them going forth, and sitting down on the 
bank of the stream where trout are to be found, 
and saying to them: ‘“O trout! here am I, and 
here is my basket; please come forth, in the exercise 
of your trout nature, and get into it; and I can 
imagine him to go back home again, and say: ‘ Pleas- 
ant was the meadow, and pearly was the stream, but 
the fish were proud, and signified their intention not to 
come forth; and I respect their individuality.”’ For 
my part, I do not believe in the manliness of any such 
mode of preaching the Gospel. It comes from the ef- 
feminate philosophy of an effete manhood. I believe 
in downrigat power; and if God gave it to you, exer- 
cise it. I believe that I have as much right to bom- 
bard your hearts as ever Grant had to bombard 
Petersburg, by the artillery which I can bring to bear 
upon them through the reason, through the moral 
seuse, through the esthetic or the beautiful, through 
taste, through any faculty which belongs to human 
nature. It is fair play. My purpose is as noble as that 
which any man can have. No historic hero has such 
& purpose as every Christian minister has; for when 
empires fail and thrones crumble, souls will live. 
When all literature is gone, when the memorials of 
Westminster are forgotten, when every thing in this 
world is swept into oblivion, God will live to rescue 
man from destruction, and bring him home to eternal 
glory. If a man’s whole thought is of the cold pages 
of Cambridge-printed books, that is one thing; but if 
@man’s thought is of heaven, immortality, and God 
revealed in Christ, then, I tell you, he had better be in 
earnest, or he had better be out of the pulpit. 

GRADUAL CONCESSION. 

But it will be asked: ‘‘Is there no place for gradual- 
ism, then?’ Yes, there is a place for gradualism, if 
you choose to callitso. There is that which will have 
the effect, at any rate, of gradualism. I mean simply 
this: that I believe, very thoroughly, in such an early 

conversion, or such an early turning to God, that you 
can hardly call it the action of the will, though it is 
that. When the umbilical cord is cut, it is not cut in- 
wardly: and after the child is born, it feeds from the 
mother’s soul through years and years, as before it was 
born it fed from her veins. A child that is of a devout 
and loving nature, brought up on the knee of a devout 
and loving mother, is early inclined to God; and it is 
so trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
that it never knows, and never ought to know, the 
time when it did not sweetly think of God, and at- 
tempt to conform itself to the pattern of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If you can begin with a child, and train 
it in right ways while its experiences are yet nascent, 
while it wills through the mother’s will, and thinks 
through the mother’s thought, by and by it comes toa 
point where it cannot distinguish between what is it- 
self, and whatisshe. If you can bring up a child in 
that way, it grows year by year, step by step, and be- 
comes a Christian, though no one can tell precisely 
when the regenerating change took place. 

I have seen persons of the most beautiful life, of a 
transparent disposition, Christ-like, devout, and hav- 
ing every attribute of true Christian character, come 
before the Examining Committee of my church. I had 
on that Committee good, most excellent, men; but they 
had been trained in the old-fashioned way of question- 
ing candidates for church membership. I recollect a 
man (he is in heaven now, and I have no doubt that he 
has laughed at bimself before this) who invariably put 
this inquiry: “*Do you remember the time when you 
felt hatred toward God?” I have seen persons start 
up, and say, in reply to that question: ‘* Why, no, sir!” 
They were scared. They remember the time when 
they felt hatred toward God! But this man never 
could be made to think that genuine work bad been 
wrought in persons who had not gone through that 
peculiar experience. 

I can conceive that a man who has grown unre- 
strained, and developed self-will in a feeling of inde- 
pendence, has thrown off the claims of God, resisting 





them with strong passions and animal forees—I can 
conceive how such a man, when at last the claims 
of God were brought to him, and the terrible conse- 
quences of his course were revealed to him, so 
that a great struggle was produced in him, he neither 
being able to let religion go nor to submit to its 
requirements—I can conceive how he might have 
developed in him, not only a conscious resistance to 
God’s will, but defiance of God. But how one who 
has been brought up on his mother’s knee; whose 
earliest years were years of love to Christ Jesus; 
whose every thought has been addressed to the 
subject of right and wrong, and who has constantly 
endeavored to avoid the wrong and to do the right; 
who has invariably asked himself what Christ would 
think; who has been reared from childhood in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord—how such a saint 
could be supposed to remember having ever felt hatred 
toward God I cannot understand; and to put such a 
question to such an one is a desecration of the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 

So that it is easy for persons to be converted and not 
know it, as it is for you to pass from one kingdom to 
another in the night, and not knowit. There is a 
heavy snow-storm in winter, and the fences are all 
obliterated, and there are no visible boundaries be- 
tween farm and farm, and a man starts out and goes 
to the house of a neighbor; he does not know when 
he passes that point which separates between his 
ground and that neighbor's. 

THE USE OF FEELING. 

But, you say, ‘‘ Do you suppose that a person can go 
into the Christian life as easy as that? Must there not 
be feeling?” Well, certainly; but I beg you to under- 
stand that the function of feeling in life is to incite per- 
sons to right courses. In and of itself it has no value 
unless it be to produce happiness in men, or right 
conduct leading to happiness. 

How muck feeling, then, must a man have? Just as 
much as is necessary. How much steam must a little 
yacht have? Just as much as will turn the machinery 
and propel the hull. But the steam required by that 
yacht would not bea thimbleful for an ocean steamer 
of five thousand tons. How much must that steamer 
have? Enough to turn its ponderous machinery. 
How much feeling must a man have? Enough to turn 
him from wrongtoright. All beyond what is required 
for that is surplusage. 

I build a mill on the river Bantam, where I caught 
my first fish; and all the year round that river sup- 
plies the motive power which is necessary to propel 
the wheel of that mill, and it turns and grinds contin- 
ually ; but suppose T should build my mill on the river 
Amazon, would I be any better off? No; for I have 
all the water that the mill wants in the Bantam; and 
all that the Amazon had more than that would be 
waste, and would not do the least particle of good. 

Ali that feeling is good for is to produce motion. It 
is motive power. Itisimpulse. But persons have an 
impression thatit has a certain kind of cleansing power, 
so that if a man is aroused to a sense of his sinfulness, 
and is steeped in it, there is some sort of an effect like 
that which is produced when yarn is put into the dye- 
vat, where it must be allowed to soak, and soak, in 
order to have the colors strike through. Men seem to 
think that conviction isa vat, and that the sinner must 
soak in it for an indefinite period, in order to be 
thoroughly converted. : 

But this isa mistake. I will give an instance which 
will illustrate what I mean. 

A strong man in Ohio, a lawyer of repute and an 
infidel, went to the nearest county seat on court busi- 
ness. While there, he went to spend an evening with 
an old friend, a farmer and a member of the church. 
When the hour for retiring came, the farmer thought 
in himself, ‘‘ This man is one of the greatest geniuses in 
the State; and I know his opinions; and how can I 
read and pray in his presence?’ But he felt it to be 
his duty; so, with fear and trembling, he took down 
his Bible, and said to the man, ‘“ It is our time for even- 
ing worship, will you join with us?’ Now, this man, 
although he was an unbeliever, was a gentleman, and 
he expressed himself pleased to unite with the family 
in their religious exercises. The farmer read, with a 
tremulous voice, a chapter; and then knelt down, half 
scared, and prayed, not knowing whether he was pray- 
ing to God or whether he was praying away from the 
lawyer. He got through the service, however, al- 
though it cost hima severe effort; but the effect on 
the lawyer was powerful. He said to himself, “I know 
this man, and he knows me; and he never would have 
done this if he had not had a conviction that it was bis 
duty. He had no purpose to gain; he sacrificed his 
feelings by doing it. There must be something in re- 
ligion to enable a man to do sucha thing.’’ And the 
more he thought of it, the more his spiritual sense was 
opened; and as there was a revival being beld in the 
place, he went to one of the conference meetings; and 
at the close he stood up and declared that God had 
illuminated his mind, and that he was resolved from 
that time forth to live a Christian life. He had not 
gone through any tremendous wrestling or fecling; he 
was conscious of no great swelling gulf-stream that 
was sweeping him to damnation; he bad no such expe- 
rience as persons who have purposely lived wicked 
lives often have; but do not you think that he had 
feeling enough? 

Let me put it in another way. Many men mourn that 
they have not had a fearful experience. They think 
they are shallow Christians because they have nev ir 
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had such a sense of sinfulness as they hear other peo- 
ple talk of. 

ere are wy two boys. Both of them have been 
quarreling, and they have both in their quarrel done 
great injustice to some neighbor’s children. I bring in 
the older one, and be denies it. I convict him, after a 
great deal of wrangling. He stands out against my 
persuasion. He will not confess his fault. Finaily, 
after much threatening and whipping, I subdue him, 
and bring him to a confession, and to a promise. 

The other boy comes in, and I say, ‘My son, such 
and such things are said in respect to you.” He begins 
to blush the moment I commence to speak; and as soon 
as he hears me through, or before I am done with my 
statement, the tears roll down his cheeks, and he says, 
“ Father, it is true, and I am ashamed of myself. I 
did what I am accused of, aud I am thoroughly sorry 
for it.’”’ And that is the last of it. 

Now, I want to know which of these two brothers 
has had the best time, which has acted the most hon- 
orably, which is the most manly, and which gives 
tokens of the greatest moral health. And yet there 
are many persons who think that there is a great ad- 
vantage in being put into a caldron of conviction, and 
bubbling and boiling and stewing there, and that they 
are good Christians in proportion as they are mean, 
and refuse to submit to magnanimity and honor and 
manhood. 

The moment right and wrong are made clear to 
a man, the moment he sees the celestial life standing 
over against the auimal life, quick as a flash his thought 
should go from the wrong to the right. The quicker 
you can go out of a wrong course into a right one, 
and the less of punitive experience you require to 
lead you to make the change the better. It is all 
wrong—this notion that a man must wait a great 
while for feeling, or for more feeling, before he sets 
out in the Christian life. 

Say to men, “Spread sail; and if there is wind of feel- 
ing enough to take you out of the channel into the 
ocean, avail yourself of it. No matter how slight the 
wind may be, make sail; and so long as you have 
enough to carry your vessel you would not be any 
better off if there was a gale.” 

EVIDENCES OF CONVERSION. 

And now, as to the evidence which men will develop, 
and which you are to search for: In the beginning of 
a man’s career in the Christian life, when he first com- 
mences to form purposes of reformation, you are to 
see what knowledge he has in that direction; and it 
will develop itself in all sorts of ways. You must re- 
member the infirmities of men. For example, one 
man comes to me, and I ask him what about the Chris- 
tian scheme, and about the history of Christ, and find 
that he kuows comparatively little about these things. 
I find that he is determined to be a Christian and wants 
to join the church. I say to him, *“ Joining the church 
is not religion.” ‘1 know that,” he says; “ but lam 
going to join the church, and be a better man.” He 
knows very little about repentance, and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but he has a vague feeling that the 
church represents the whole Christian life. He is fum- 
bling about and feeling his way in the dark; he is blind; 
he needs light; and my business is to look on him, as 
God does, with great tenderness, and lead him along. 
He has a purpose, and it only needs that he shall have 
intelligence; and my business is to administer it to 
him, as he can bear it, little by little. This being done, 
he will be saved. 

It is often asked of a person that is being examined, 
“How long do you think it has been since you 
became a Christian?” ‘ About two months.’’ ‘* Do 
you recollect the particular time when you became 
a Christian?” ‘‘ Well, I think it was on such a day.” 
“Do you remember tbe circumstances under which 
you were converted?” ‘I think it was under such 
and such circumstances.” ‘Did you have any very 
deep experiences?” ‘ T cannot say that I did. I felt 
that I was a sinner, and that I was in need of forgive- 
ness; and I resolved to live a Christian life.’”’ ‘ Have 
you had any great joy since?” ‘Not as much as I 
wish I had.”’ ‘*Do you love to read your Bible?” 
“Sometimes I do.’’ ‘Sometimes? Do not you like to 
read it always?” ‘*I do not know that I do.” 

Then the Examining Committce set to work to make 
the man iusincere. That was a good honest answer. 
I like those persons who answer against themselves 
honestly. But the committee are not satisfied. They 
think it necessary to ‘‘search that thing out,’’ as they 
say; and they put the question again. ‘“ Do not you 
always love to read the word of God?” There is not a 
man who asks the question that does. You might as 
well ask me, “ Are not you always hungry?” Then 
they say, ‘‘ Do you love to pray?” ‘Yes, sir!” ‘*Do 
you love to be where God’s people are?’ That is the 
toughest question of all! ai 

If a poor ignorant man told me that he was a Chris- 
tian, and wanted to go into the church, I would say, 
“That is evidence to me.’’ On the other hand, if 
an intelligent person said that he liked to read the 
Bible, that he liked to pray, that he liked to be in the 
church, and so on, I should not consider that as evi- 
dence. I should give weight to the testimony of each 
according to the place which he occupied, and tbe cir- 
cumstances by which he was surrounded. In order to 
judge of a man’s piety and of his fitness to go into th 
church, I want to know his disposition, I want to 
know whether he has reconciled himself in regard to 
that ten-years’ quarrel with bis neighbor. I want to 
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know if he has gone and confessed to that man to 
whom he told a lie. I want to know whether he has 
returned with interest the five thousand dollars which 
he embezzled when he settled that estate, and whether 
he has made confession to the parties concerned. 

I have had to distribute much money which had 
been unjustly obtained or withheld, Persons on 
coming ivto my church have said that they had de- 
frauded men with whom they had had dealings, aud 
have delegated me to carry the money of which they 
were unjustly possessed to the rightful owners. 

I recollect a man who came to me and said, * I was in 
a certain firm, and we did a commission business; and 
there were three or four occasions on which I know 
we received a good deal of money which belonged to 
our customers. I cannot tell you who my partners 
were, because it is not for me to inculpate them; but 
I want you to take so much money (giving me the 
amount), and pay itout soandso. I have made up my 
mind to bea Christian; I feel that a Christian must be 
honest; and [ want you to see such and such men and 
give them this money, without any name.” It wasa 
very interesting interview that I had with one of the 
men, because the effect was to break him down and 
bring him under conviction. It was a gospel to him. 
I went into his counting-house and said, ‘‘I have a 
very pleasant duty to perform. There is a man unit- 
ing with my church who thinks he is a Christian, who 
is trying to live a Christian life, and who says he has 
defrauded you. This is the amount of the principal, 
and this is the interest.” The man sat and trembled 
a moment; and then he said, ‘‘ Who is he? For God’s 
sake, tell me his name.”’ ‘ No, sir,’ I said, ‘ I cannot 
tell you his name.’”’ The man cried like a child. 
* Well,” said he, “*that means something. Partner, 
come here.”’ The partner came, and he had to tell it 
all over to him. This man himself came to my 
church and began to believein religion. This instance 
was so different from anything that he had met with 
before that he thought, after all, there must be some- 
thing in Christianity, although no such impression had 
been made upon him before that time. Tor, where 
men do business and find that deacons cheat them, that 
leading men in the church cheat them, and that they 
have to look out as sharp for members of the church 
as for anybody else (and-a little sharper, because, hav- 
ing everything settled up above, they think they can 
take a little more liberty down here), then it is hard to 
preach the gospel to them effectively; but when you 
bring evidence to worldly business men that there is 
among Christians self-denial, self-sacrifice, and humil- 
iation, not only before God but before mean, it is like 
a gospel to them. 

DISPOSITION, THE CRITERION. 

In judging of a man’s character as a Christian, 
therefore, I inquire, first, ‘Is your purpose right?” 
and secondly, “Is your disposition conformable to 
that purpose?” I hardly ever put the same questions 
to one man that I do to another. 

Every man, therefore, who is typical of a class of men 
must be treated according to his disposition. Some 
men are cold; and if they are Christ’s, they will begin 
to thaw out, and be genial. Some men are very selfish, 
proper, and exceedingly excellent; and if they really 
become Christians, you will see the steams and mists 
rising which indicate the action of April on the frozen 
ground. There are some men who are proud and ar- 
rogant; and if they have Christ’s spirit in them, they 
will begin to be condescending and gentle. 

Now, I do not look for the ground to thaw four feet 
deep in asecond. If it thaws an inch deep in a day, I 
say, “ Very well, let it go on, and keep going on, under 
the warmth of the sun.” And if a man’s purpose is 
right, and he is, in his daily life, fulfilling that pur- 
pose, and finding out his duty more and more, I am 
content, aud [say of him, * He is converted.” 

So much for Repentance, and so much for the doc- 
trine of Conversion. 

AFTER-DEVELOPMENT. 

There is one more point that I wish to propound (un- 
less that bell means that you must go. You can stay, 
can you? Very well. You will have me here only 
twice after to-day, and perhaps you can afford to bear 
a little more weariness in these last lectures.) I want to 
say, in regard tu the after development of Christian 
life, that we are too apt, as soon as men are con verted, 
and brought into the fold, to feel, ** Now they are all 
safe, and we will look out for others.” We are forever 
dragging the net, and never scaling and packing down 
our fish. Weare working to save men’s souls on the 
theory that when a man has a very slight mora] im- 
pressiou nade on him, and he swells the number of our 
church, we are to take it for granted that his soul is 
saved. Ido not feelsoatall. I feel that we are more 
responsible for a person when once we have him in the 
church than we were before. And frequently he is in 
more danzer; because if he is wrong, and he thinks he 
is right, all those influences which otherwise would 
naturally tend to condemn him, cease to operate on 
bim. Such a man is in great danger in the church; 
and your work must especially continue with him. 

And in regard to the higher life in a church, let me 
say, that by maintaining the whole membership active, 

and keeping fresh before their minds that they are 
following Christ, not in their corporate church capac- 
ity, but euch one in the field where Christ put him, 
their development in that higher life will be promoted. 
A boy is following Christ as a boy, at home, at schoo}, 
wherever he is, and therefore his experiences and de- 





velopments must be there, and not somewhere else. 
A mother who cannot go to meeting, but is at home 
bearing and nursing children, has her church in that 
particular workshop. In those special ways in which her 
duties are to be performed, she is to develop this higher 
life of consecration to God, through benevolence, and 
faith, and love, and hope. A mechanic or day-laborer 
finds his altar in precisely those relations in which, in 
the providence of God, he is placed. The business man 
has his temptations and victories, and in those temp- 
tations and victories, for the most part, his higher 
disposition is to be unfolded. We are to make men 
feel that while the church is the great feeding-ground 
of the world, the world of business is the drilling- 
ground where the strength of those who are in the 
church is to be used. Weare to make them feel that 
that love is poor and superficial which does not actuate 
their every-day life; that being a Christian is carrying 
one’s self lovingly in the place where God put his or- 
dinary life, and performing the duties of the higher 
life with a full beneficence and consecration; that, to 
be a true worshiper of God, one must carry the spirit 
of the Sabbath into all the week, and not treat Sun- 
day asif it were the sacred day, and all the rest of the 
days unsacred. We are to make them feel that they 
are to go from religion to their business, and that the 
sphere of their business is the place where their re- 
ligion should develop itself. 
TIE HIGHER LIFE. 

Then comes the transcendent experience of Chris- 
tians. I have spoken somewhat slightingly in your 
presence, I am afraid, of perfectionism. I have known 
instances in which I did not sufficiently measure my 
words; and it may be that I have used language which 
might be construed as throwing contempt upon per- 
fectionists. But far be it from me to speak with con- 
tempt, I would rather speak with admiration. of what 
may more fitly be called the higher forms of the de- 
velopment of Christian experience. There is, I believe, 
as much a genius for the higher developmeits of Chris- 
tianity—that is for the higher natural developments of 
the human mind—as there is for developments of any 
other kind. Some of the higher Christian developments 
in men are of transcendent beauty, and are not to be 
cried down, unless those who possess them make them 
cruel and despotic; but they are not possible to all, 

For example, no man who is misadjusted in his orig- 
inal structure; no man the problem of whose life con- 
sists in harmonizing his own antagonistic faculties will 
be able to develop the quality of serenity in life except to 
alimited degree; while on the other band a man whose 
original structure is well adjusted, and whose faculties 
are naturally harmonious, will be able to develop that 
quality to a high degree of perfection, 

I once had come to my lJecture-room a lady whose 
business was to preach the higher life; and I think 
I never saw so sweet and seraphic a face as that 
of this woman. She stood in the presence of my 
congregation and talked; and it was like a vision of 
angels to hear her voice. It did me good all through 
to witness her serene, simple rejoicing in Jesus Christ, 
and to observe the intense conviction which she had, 
that as she was, so everybody could be. She was mis- 
taken in this; but it was a mistake which came from 
the simpiicity und generosity of her heart; and she, 
under the full power of faith and love in Jesus Christ, 
rose to an experience as unique as Mozart’s musical 
talent, that was real, but that was not universal. It 
was special to ber by reason of a foregoing preparation 
for it in her nature, organization, endowment, and 
commupion with God. 

I should rejoice to see a church made up of such per- 
sons; but am I to say to my beloved people, ** Here is 
what you must all come to. You can every one of you 
come to this, and it is your fault and sin if you do not 
come to it’? I might as well read one of Shakes- 
peare’s dramas in a village school, and say to the boys 
‘**Not one of you may think that he is educated until 
he can write such a dramaas that.” But how many 
men in the history of the world could do that? I 
might as well examine a boy in Newtou’s Principia, 
and say, * There is what you are to come to, and you 
will be sinful if vou do not come to it.” 

These things are not general, but special. Yet it isa 
great comfort to me, in my strugrles with myself, io 
mIny attempt to chord my own varying powers, to know 
that such struggles have resulted in harmony in others. 


nized and blessed of God, from the lowest to the high- 
est. The same sun that moves round and round the 
world, and shines on the Cedars of Lebanon, on the 
mighty live oaks of Florida, and on the immense 
sequoias of California, also shines on the moss and tbe 
lichen; and the love of God broods over all men, from 
the lowest to the highest. 
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THE TRINITY. 

The Trinity. By Ney. F.H. Burris, A.M., Member of the South 
Kansas M. E. Conference. With an introduction by Prof, 
Joseph Haven, D.D., LL.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
The title of this thoughtful and very interesting 

book isalucusanon. The author does not believe in 
tbe Trinity. His mind indeed bas been illumined and 
roused to life by a view of the strict unity,—the one- 
ness of the personality,—of God, which has filled him 
with a more than Mohammedan fervor of conviction, 
and has aroused him to expose and denounce the great 
error of the trinitarians—an error which he believes 
crept slowly into the Christian Church, delayed by 
much resistance, and was not fastened upon it until 
the fourth century, and hardly then. 

Professor Haven has thought the book of sufficient 
worth to write for it a lucid and condensed history of 
the doctrine in discussion,—not exhaustive, of course, 
but sufficient to illustrate his assertion that * no creed 
yet enunciated can claim to be a finality in this mat- 
ter.’”” He does not accept some of the views of Mr. 
Burris; but he gives him credit for sincerity, ability, 
fairness, and thoroughness of discussion, and for a 
truly Christian spirit. An outline of the belief of the 
author presents the following points: He assumes the 
divine authority of the Bible. Whatever it teaches is 
to be received as truth, and it is to be accepted as 
“the only rule of faith.’’ The- Bible plainly teaches 
that there is but one God; that Christ is the Son of 
God because he, and he only of all the human race, 
was begotten by no other father; that the Holy Ghost, 
by whose overshadowing he was begotten, is the same 
person as the Father,—or, in other words, is God's 
Spirit, ‘and is no more distinct from him than the 
spirit of a man is a person distinct from the man him- 
self;”’ that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are nota 
trinity of persons, but the three essentials of one God 
in Christ—the Father being the Deity, the Son the 
complete man in whom the Deity becomes incarnate, 
and the Holy Ghost the Deity working in us throwgh 
his Son. A quasi Trinity is found in this Gonjunetion 
in Christ, but a Trinity that ‘did jot exist until God 
became incarnate,” and, if we understand the author, 
one that terminates with the redemptive and media- 
torial work of Christ, when the Son ‘shall deliver up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father,” and “ be sub- 
ject unto Him,” “that God may be allin all.” Christ, 
he avers, is not God, but he is ‘ His only begotten and 
well-beloved Son; and God is revealed in him, and 
has menifested himself forth through him; and it is 
rizht to worship God in Christ.” The pre-existence of 
Christ is inferentially denied; but he is “the see- 
ond Adam,” begotten of a virgin, not made out of the 
dust of the earth, and who did not lose, but maintained 
his holiness under trial. The fall of man through 
the first Adam and his salvation through Christ, he 
says, are the two leading thoughts in God’s Word. 
“As by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” 

The author deals but little with the theologians. He 
appeals to the common sense and to the usual meth- 
ods of reasoning, of intelligent, unsophisticated readers 
of ibe Bible. Me makes much of ''6 impression which 
the perusal of the Old Testament leaves upon such 
minds, and persistently takes the language of the 
Scriptures out of the meaning given to it asa legacy 
from centuries of controversy, and brings it down to 
the plane of common usage. 

Professor Haven notices the coincidence of his par- 
ticular opinions with those of Swedenborg; and both 
his zeal and the monotheism which bas awakened it 
singularly reproduce the spirit and the object of the 
old monarchians. 

Although the book may cause a stir among those 














I know that it is real, and I have hope. There was 
bever anytbing that so nearly killed meas trying to be 
Jonathan Edwards. I did try hard. Then I tried to be | 
Brainard; then I tried to be James Brainard Taytor; 
then [ tried to be Payson; then I tried to be Henry | 
Martyn; and then I gave up, and succeeded in being 
nothing but just myself. But every man must feel that 
he can raise himself higher and higher. Do not allow 
people to feel that there are no higher attainments 
than they have reached. Do not allow them to feel 
that there is no higher rest of soul into which they can 
ascend, 

If any rise to a high degree of perfection, let it 
be maintained, and maintained, too, with humility, 
for I have seen persons that claimed to have perfec- 
tion who were puffed up, and about whom, in their 
social ways, there was an ineffable odor of, ** Don’t you 
wish you were as good asITam/?’ See that the higher 
life does not degenerate into anything unworthy; and 
see, also, that it does not discourage anyhody; and 
that you do not teach your people that their feeling 
must be just so or it is good for nothing. 

All feelings that aim in the right direction are recog- 








to whom it is more directly addressed—* those who 
have tried to believe” the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity “and could not”’—it will not produce much 
effect we judge in the minds of those wbo in the long 
run determine the creed of the churches. It dees not 
offer much that is new, and it gives evidence here and 
there of a lack of knowledge which should be possessed 
by one who undertakes the very serious task to which 
the author bas set himself, F 

The very freshness of his determined and ecarnest 
pages comes in no small degree from a seeming ignor- 
ance of the truth that he bas planted himself in the 
midst of a field that bas been trodden as bard as a 
brick-yard by the feet of contending forces. <A great 
deal that he has written down so clearly and strongly 
has been written and answered many times, 

It will justly indicate the position from which he has 
delivered his attack to state that he places the Epistie 
to the Hebrews, without question, among the writings 
of Paul; that he devotes several energetic pages to de- 
molishing the thrice-dead “1 John, v.,7;"? and that he 
says, * That the Son was 9 man—that is, that there was 
in our Lord a perfect human nature—is not disputed.” 
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; We are afraid, too, notwithstanding Prof. Haven’s | and development of character. There is a great deal 


courteous commendation, that, while assailing some 
old defenses which were long ago deserted, he has 
avoided and slipped around some of the most formid- 
able entrenchments behind which the trinitarians are 
resting on their arms. In discussing the proem of the 
Gospel as given by John, for example, and the passage 
in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and that in the first chapter of Colossians, and those 
noticeable passages in the first and third chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, while much that he says is 
forcible, and inciting to renewed thought, yet he slips 
by the hardest points, and he marches on past them 
seemingly without knowing that he bas doue little 
more than to batter the less important outworks. 
The same unconscious failure to do thorough and 
enduring work appears, we think, when the author 
assails the historical dogma itself. Even those who 
may have some general sympathy with the object of 
his book will feel that he does not give due credit to 
the statements and arguments of the trinitarian 
writers. There is a lack of nice discrimination when 
dealing with what Dr. Bushnell would call the con- 
tents of their doctrine. And when speaking of the In- 
carnation he does not recognize what previous writers 
have said of the complex nature of Jesus Christ, and the 
voluntary official subjection of the Son to the Father, 
though they stand in his way and require an answer. 
He presses the anthropomorphism also altogether too 
far, failing to see that its necessary misrepresentations 
are essential to any revelation whatever of the truth 
in question, and that this truth must in its very nature 
be only vaguely suggested by what is within the nar- 
row limits of human observation and experience. 

Apart from the valuable introduction by Professor 
Haven, the book is calculated indeed to attract notice, 
and to reopen perbaps a mild and transient discussion 
of the questions which agitated so many minds fifty or 
sixty years ago, when Channing and his co-laborers 
eloquently advocated many of the views which are ad- 
vanced by itsauthor. It is just such a book, however, 
as might have been written if the whole Church had 
permitted the controversy to slumber from the time 
of Athanasius until now and Mr. Burris were the first 
one who had waked it up again. It may be none the 
worse in some respects for that; and it will probably 
suggest the thought which has been suggested by other 
recent discussions, that those ‘‘ Christian Fathers’* who 
were removed by centuries from Christ and his apos- 
tles are not to be relied on as infallible teachers. The 
Protestant churches have fought their way pretty 
well through the theological results of the middle 
ages, and now they appear before the well entrenched 
opinions of the earlier centuries. They may well 
question the ability of these fathers to put into definite 
and authoritative form what thescriptures left in sub- 
lime and indefinite half-revelation. They did not 
know a great deal more than modern interpreters of 
the Bible, either about the constituents or the genesis 
of being, in any plane of existence—we speak of our 
own age mnodestly—and their disagreements and con- 
troversies do not inspire the highest degree of confi- 
dence in their decisions. 

Perhaps the common mind will, after all, be willing 
to leave the matter in the blessed interflowing con- 
fusion out of which it has never been taken yet, and 
be practically satisfied with ‘ singing hymns to Christ 
as God,” as the early Christians did, and resting in Ming 
redemptive work as sufficient for all men—praying to 
him as to One who can hear them, and taking comfort 
from his personal presence as their sympathizing and 
divine helper. As to what may be revealed to them 
in a future state, they will be ready for surprises. 
Much of the symbolism and the anthropomorpbism 
which have helped them here they know will pass 
away. In that “glory” in which the substance of the 
soul and the substance of the body are so close akin 
many forms of truth will doubtless be dissolved, like 
clouds in the sunlight; but now those forms appear to 
be essential to the practical efficiency of the Christian 
scheme, and the fields above which they do not hover 
become barren, and are deserted. 

We ought to say a word for the publishers of this 
neat volume. It is a credit to them, print, paper, 
binding, and all. 


A GOOD AMERICAN NOVEL. 
John Andross. By Rebecca Harding Davis. New York: 

Orange Judd Company. 

Good American novels are not so rare as they 
were a dozen years ago. But of this story it is to 
be said both that it is unusually good and that its 
American flavor is especially distinct. One product 
of our new civilization appears here, we think for 
the first time in tbe higher class of literature. A 
“ring’’—railroad, whisky and political, with head- 
quarters at Harrisburgh and Philadelphia—is brought 
on as the grand villain of the piece, and plays its part 
with very unpleasant fidelity to life. The natural 
scenery—very effectively touched—is mountain coun- 
try of Pennsylvania; the social life is that of the same 
region, as well as of Philadelphia and the State capital. 
The men and women have that generic stamp by 
which an American traveler in Europe always recog- 
nizes a compatriot. Fidelity of local coloring is only 
one of the book’s merits. Of astory by Mrs. Davis it 
is hardly necessary to say that it holds the reader’s 
absorbed attention from beginning to end. Though 
the interest of the plot is very considerable, it is sub- 


of very life-like painting of people and manners. The 
“lobbying” in Harrisburgh is especially good. As to 
the distinctness with which the individual characters 
are drawn we should speak with discrimination. Col- 
onel Latimer is admirable, original, life-like, and every 
way pleasing. His daughter is well represented where 
she appears with her father and in some of the scenes 
with Braddock, notably where she meets him after his 
failure to appear on the wedding-day; elsewhere she 
seems to us somewhat wooden and unreal. Anna is 
somewhat over-done, in her absolute worthlessness 
and mischief. John Andross is perplexing at times, 
but there is a great deal of real human stuff in him. 
His moral ups and downs form the central interest of 
the story, and there seems to us much insight and 
power in the delineation. Braddock is natural at 
times, but too full of contradictions. We cannot help 
thinking that Mrs. Davis fails sometimes through 
being too ambitious. She aims at portraying complex 
characters, and gives us confused ones. Weimply a 
compliment in criticising the book in this way; it is of 
such good quality that we judge it by a higher stand- 
ard than we should think of applying to most novels 
of the day. The ‘ illustrations” are unworthy of the 
story. Why will publishers maltreat their authors by 
affixing to a powerfully written scene such an absurd 
picture as that of ‘‘Braddock’s Mental Anguish’? 
The conspicuous literary blemish of the book is its 
incomplete ending, which is as inartistic as the de- 
liberate leaving off of the foot or hand of a statue 
would be. Having spoken freely of the defects of the 
story, we should characterize it on the whole as one of 
the best pieces of literary work that any American 
novelist has issued for a long time, a book of which 
the least merit is that the reader will be tempted to 
finish it at a sitting. 
NOTES. 


One of the most fascinating things in the world, 
whether as a science or as a hobby, is the study of 
birds; and now that the season is coming which is to 
give back to us the fellowship of these agreeable crea- 
tures, many will be glad to know of a book which will 
afford some help in cultivating their acquaintance. 
Dr. Elliott Cones, of the United States Army, has 
written such a book, and Dodd & Mead, of New York, 
are its’publishers. It bears the title of Field Orni- 
thology. It contains a compact and complete manual 
of instruction for procuring, preparing and preserving 
birds, together with a check list of those to be found 
in North America. 

M. C. Spaulding has prepared a Handbook of 
Statistics of the United States, which forms one of the 
neat ‘‘ andy-Book Series”’ published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. To indicate its value to all citizens, especially 
to men and women who take an interest in public 
affairs, we need only give this concise summary of its 
contents. It embodiesa record of administrations and 
events from the organization of the United States 
government to the present time, comprising brief data 
concerning the Presidents, cabinet officers, signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and members of the 
Continental Congress, statements of finances under 
each administrafion, and a considerable amount of 
statistics relating to the army, navy and the people. 

The New Englander and The Bibliotheca Sacra, 
}for April, have reached us, the former being pub- 
lished by W. L. Kingsley, New Haven, and the latter 
by W.F. Draper, Andover. Both areableand interest- 
ing numbers. Among the striking articles in the New 
Englander are Prof. J./S. Sewall’s discussicn of *‘ Primi- 
tive Culture,’’ and Prof. George S. Morris’s account of 
the life and philosophy of Friedrich Adolph Trende- 
lenburg. ‘‘The Foundation of Theology Sure,” by 
ex-President Thomas Hill; ‘‘ Herbert Spencer’s Reli- 
gion,’’ by Prof. John W. Mears, and an expository 
article by ex-President Woolsey, are among the nota- 
ble contributions to the Bibliotheca. 


The two Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to 
Titus are the subject of a learned, ingenious and ear- 
nest expository treatise, called The Pastoral Letter, 
by Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of the Free Col- 
lege, Glasgow. The author gives the Greek text 
accompanied by a translation, with a long and sug- 
gestive Introduction, and with Expository Notes and 
Dissertations. It would be a choice and enriching 
addition to any pastor’s library. T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh publish it in their admirable manner, and 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported a spe- 
cial edition for use in this country. 


Of books relating to Biblical illustration, two 
are recently published by Nelson & Phillips. One of 
these is called On Holy Ground, and describes the 
usual Palestine tour as made by Edwin Hodder. The 
other is a work of far greater labor and importance, 
being a Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 
by the Rev. James M. Freeman. Its contents are 
made accessible by good indexes, both analytic and 
textual; and it is illustrated by nearly two hundred 
engravings. For Sunday-school teachersand all Bible- 
students who do not use the more elaborate works it 
will be very useful. 


A book much better suited to popular circula- 
tion than to scholarly reference is The Presbyterian 
Church Throughout the World, recently published by 
De Witt C. Lent & Co. It is written in a vivacious 
sketchy manner, and while it deals with the history of 





ordinate to ihe higher interest of the description 


Presbyterianism in the earliest times and in all coun- 





tries, its principal space—which is large—is 4evoted to 
recent times and to America. It contains a great 
number of biographieal articles, and has many ilius- 
trative engravings. The book is accompanied by a 
Map of the Presbyterian Church in America, reduced 
from the large map published by “The New York 
Evangelist.” 

Scarcely anything so strong and gracious in re- 
cent Christian Apologetics has appeared as Professor 
Julius H. Seelye’s Lectures to Educated Hindus, de- 
livered by him during his recent visit to India. The-e 
lectures, four in number, are now published in a very 
pretty book by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. They 
bear respectively the titles of **The Desirable End of 
Progress,” ‘‘The Christian Religion Worthy of Exa- 
mination,” “The Light of Life,” and “Need of a 
Divine Work in Man’s Redemption.” These are sup- 
plemented by one of Professor Seelye’s former lectures 
on “Miracles,” a lecture which be found already in 
circulation in India. We have so many “educated 
Hindus” of Yankee birth among us that this publica- 
tion is likely to be of great utility even bere; while 
to Christian teachers and others it will be a benctit to 
study iu these lectures the fine art of qualifying theo- 
logical polemics with the amenities of a perfect intel- 
lectual courtesy. 


The venerable President Andrews of Marictta 
College has given instruction for many years in the 
subject of civil government; and having experienced 
the need of a clear exposition of the leading principles 
of the American Constitution together with a sum- 
mary of the legislative provisions in which they have 
been embodied, he has been led into an extended in- 
vestigation of our governmental history. The result 
of his studies is a Manual of the Constitution of the 
United States, which he has prepared for the special 
purpose of giving instruction to American youth in 
the duties, obligations and rights of citizenship. His 
primary object has been to make a good text-book for 
use in the class-room, especially in Senior studies. 
This, we think, be has successfully accomplished. 
Moreover, he has had in view the benefit of that mul- 
titude of citizens outside of colleges who would like 
to have at handa book of convenient size, presenting 
tu them in clear and concise manner the outlines of 
history and doctrine in American politics. The autbor 
has been very careful about his facts, basing nearly 
all his statements touching legislation upou the au- 
thority of official publications. He shows upon every 
page a mastery of his materials, aud that faculty of 
simplification which a teacher acquires in repeatedly 
working up his materials for the immediate use of his 
pupils. His book is asolidly good one in every way, 
and cannot fail of being useful. The publishers are 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati and New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in = earliest subsequent issue. Publishers aill 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying menorar of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Arthur, T. 8., ** Woman to the Rescue.”...J. M. Stoddart 4 Co., 


Phila. 125 
Baird, Spencer F., “* Annual Record of Science, etc., = 
urpers. 
Beecher, Henry War4, “ Sermons” (Ninth and Tenth Series). 
. B. Ford & Co. Per vol. 2 5 
- wd “ “Pleasant Talk ubout Prats. Flawers 
ee I oi oon gesecnnees tcsapeckssneeenceee J. 1 Ford & Co. 


Bowne, B. P.,* The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 





elson & Phillips. 1 25 
Bull, M.D , Thomas “ Hints to Mothers.” . Jobe Wiley & Son. 
Calvert, Geo. H.,* The Maid of Orleans.’ -Putnam’s Sons. 1 50 
“ Cassy.” (by Hesba Stret om), .- Dodd S ty 100 
—. wi ule. i TT vers. 150 
Chesney. C. = Military B Biography. ee .-Henry iioit Co. 
» Christ | the Si AME RB IMBD haan as intsscecerecsoecas James Miller. 
on. D. mthoodore, “Modern Doubt and Christirn Be- 

St adeuibunep nas healt seria taiiaNeNls shaubneanaenanase Scribner. 300 
claire, Leon, * A Wild Bouquet,” T: + ay aa a) & Co., Syracuse. 
Cleveland, 8. C.. ** History of b oie’ . 

“Cleveland, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
“Commentary on the Old Test: Ath kaeabe .Nelson & Phillips. 50 
Cones, Dr. El lott, “ Field Ornithology, e -Dodd & Mead. 2 50 
Cases. D.D., J. T., “ Holiness the Birchrieht ‘of all God’s Chil- 
MURIEL vccscecgntotssarverscoubateusseessabapasée Nelson & Phillips. 80 
™ Crossing the River (author of Hedley Vicars). . 
Kk. Carter & Brothers. — 60 


Davis, Rebecca Berting “John Andross.”’....Orunge Judd Cu. 150 
Dunn, Rev. Lewis R “3, foliness to the Lord. "Nelson & Ly yg 1 o 
Ellsabet! a * The Circuit Rider.”’..... J. , 


lizabeth Tud or.’ easegnedosesaescosances pees Nelson & Phillips: 150 

Freemun, J. M., CTRibis Manners and somaaes 

Nelson § a. 250 
Frothingham, C. B., ** The Life of Theodore ean ¥ “a 30 
t. Osgoo 
Gardner, Mrs. H. C., “ Discontent and Other otashes 
Nelson ‘& Phillips. 1 25 
a = “ “Glimpses of our Lake Peston 
Ne — & Phillips. 150 
Garrett, Edward, “‘Gold and Dross.”’.............. Dodd & Mead. 1530 
“ Half-Hour Recreations = Thay go Science.” 
Ss & Lauriat. Four numbers,each 25 
Hodder, Edwin, * On Holy ytd RET ES. Nelson & Phillips. 180 
Hodge. Charles, “ What ts paretes BNL. oncece cocvenes Scribner. 150 
bi urance Year Book, 1874 
Hayden, peter & Malthte. Hartford. 
** Insurance Report, New York, 1 Isi4." 
tt & Co., Albany. 
Krauth, D.D., C. P., * Infant ausalen in Calvinistic hyste m.” 
utheran Book Store, Phila. 
*, | or mek Hazard’s Thoroughfare” (author of “ Win und Wear 
5 SO Ra aS . Carter. 125 
wah “ True Stories of the American Father 
Ne leon ’ Phillips. 150 
Biotin, , D. D.. James C., “A Comparative History of_ Keli- 

I  incntaccececcescegsctsehsnses. segnsesscorseons Dodd & Mead. 1 75 
Newby, ans C.J., “Right and Lett.” ....ccccccccccssees Peterson. 50 
Parton, comes. - Life of Thomas Jefferson.’,...... R. Osgood. 3 08 
= Polyglott B ible. PERERA Claxton, Remsen & “Hraitelins er. 1W 
Rogers, Hen Ammo ‘Superhuman Origin | of the Bible -Scribner. 20 
Ruskin, John, “* Ari 1dne Florentina,”’ etc.. LW iley & Son. 
Scott, Sir Waiter, ° on Mannering™ Q ‘vols. -E - Hake < gon. 

PTT TT ale on. 
Spaulding, M. C. (compiler). ** Statistics of the Waites States.” 

” = ne : © G. P, Putnam's Sons. 100 

Sumner, W., “ History of American Currency. 
d Henry Holt & Co. 
Swing, David, * Truths for To-day.”’..... Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Talbot, YS a by ae h “yo _ piers. Beceeeee Hurpers. 25 
Titcomb, Rev wutions for Doubters.” 
A. D. F.  _—— 1% 
8. wrt ee i, en ee Har 

anklyn, A Milk-Analysis.”’............. D. Van Nostrand. 
Wilson, J. ae “The Gospel and Its Fruits.” .......... R. Cart 1% 
- Young MMII osisccecnctncacove.ccibesd Nelson & Phillips. 5 
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Musiness Department. 








Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tar Gornam Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice art'cles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
ernl family use, to be found in the 
country. 

Window Decorations. 

The new tinted window shades in great 
variety. We are taking large orders ip 
this branch of our business. A large as- 
sortment of Upholstery Goods. Lambre- 
quins made to order. Lace Curtains of 
the latest ‘mportations. Foster Brothers, 
Carpet dealers, 309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Removal. 


The business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which, for upwards 
of half a century, has been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for 
first-class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Rib- 
bons and Millinery Goods, is now located 
at 893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th 
Sts. 








Kingsford’s Oswego Starch, 
wherever exhibited in competion in the 
United States, has received the highest 
premium, and at the World’s Fair in 
Europe the Jury of Nations awarded it 
the prize medal in testimony of the high- 
est grade of merit. 





Tim Tom THUMB TELEGRAPH is a com- 
pact working clectrical apparatus for sending 
mnessages and performing many electrical, ex- 
periments. Price only $3. 

Tie Miniature Telegraph isa neat call bell for 
offices and rooms. Price, complete with bat- 
tery, wire, ane key, $8.50. 

Address ¥. C. Beach & Co., 263 Broadway, 
N. Y., for illustrated catalogue. 





TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New York DYEING AND PRINTING EsTAB- 
LISMMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York ; 
166 and 168 Vierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 
40 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





TuHurRSTON's Ivory PEARL TooTH Pow- 
DER is without exception the best dentifrice 
ever prepared: it keeps the teeth clean and 
white, and the gums healthy. Sold by Drug- 
gists, etc., 25 and 50 cents per bottle. 





Couaate & Co.'s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** C /ASHMERE Bouquet,” will beappre- 
ciuted by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the sume naine, 





A True Balance is the Jones Scale of 
Binghamton, N. Y. Free Price List. 


A Liberal Offer ! 


We have an endless variety of designs of 
Beautiful Decalcomania or Transfer Pictures, 
_— as Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn 

Leaves, Birds, Genre Pictures, Animals, In- 
sects, Comic, ete. They are printed on pre- 
pared paper, in many colors, and can be in- 
stuntly transferred to any article, so as to 
—— the most beautiful paintings. Pack- 
age of 100 assorted pictures sent post-paid for 

cts. Desiring to have every reader of this 
paper learn this beautiful art, we offer to send 
a variety of pictures and catalogue for 10 cts. 
Agents wanted. J. L. Patten Co., 71 Pine 
8St., New York. 








No Seam is more Secure 


than that made ne the “* Willcox & Gibbs” 
ay machine, if properly sewn; and it 
takes less experience and practice to enable 
you to sew properly on the * Willcox & Gibbs” 
sewing machine than on any other. 





The All-gone Sensation 


in Dyspepsia, is nothing to the all-gone feel- 
ing of = individual who has not a sound 
tooth in his head. To prevent such a contin- 
gency brush in the Fragrant Sozodont every 
morning. 








E25. & i. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, TEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOPES, ¥ FGALETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND PBO- 

= PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Fhoto-Lantern Sle 

a First promiam at V 
nufacturers of Phot ng Matadthte, 





To Charter for Excursions, 





Saloon Steamer, WYOMING. 


BARGES: 
CHICAGO, REPUBLIC, J. R. BALDWIN, SARAH 
SMITL, and CALEDONIA. 
Eagleswood, Excelsior Park, Raritan Beach, 
Cold Spring and Oriental Groves to let. 


Office, 384 West St., opposite Hoboken (upper) 
Ferry. OPEN EVENINGS. 


H. B. CROSSETT. 


TECHANICAL LAMP.-— 
MM Will ot blow 6 pe A or Sine iene 
5 no ow out; cann hod 
circular, MEC. CHANICAL Timp cor" 
138 C Chambers Se Street. 





THE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1813. 


Eve policy holder entitled to an equitable 
shure of fhe yearly surplus. No stockholders. 
86.416 Policies of Life peomeemee in force. 
Insuring about £290, 
It has paid ¥22,979,23") 00 in cash to widows and 


orphans and other beneficiaries. $5,379,664.00 were 
so paid in the year 187. . 

lts assets, securely rian ted, are....... $65.009,857 67 
Surplus over all liabilities..... ......... 3,727,785 O08 


a of ull approved forms issued on suund 


By ‘the act of the angen its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured live 

RICHARD A. ae. Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Seerctary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D. Actuary. 


GENERAL, AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRPLL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, inois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark. N. J. 

A.B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Geor pase Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. 'Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island. and Staten Island. Address 

Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JouN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan. — 
ware, Broume, Tioga, and Chemung, in State 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
——— Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 

kunsas, and Dakutu and Wyoming Territories. 
St. Louis, _ 

W. D. Lrrr.e, General Sees for Maine and New 
ha shire. “Portland, M 

NUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
4" Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC, &e. 
GABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 














Triumphant Success of the New and Dooutifs Sab- 
bath-School Song-Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 
By H. S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short 
time befure the public, and the ubite is po Soww eg 
convinced of its surpassing merit. Witness the 
great sules;—many thousands. Witness the de- 
cided words of praise from hundreds of Sabbath- 
schvvl workers in all directions. 


River of Life! 


A Superintendent in Charleston, 8. C., 
“We pronounce it the best book we have “over 


used.’ 
River of Life! 
ergyman in Philadelphia is “ Greatly pleased 


River of Life! 


A Secretary of a8. S. Union, in Dlinois, believes 
it’ bs grey 4 any other I have examined 
These are but a few out of a seunieeas of com- 
mendations. 
No buok of the kind issued for many years has 
wizen oe or mvure universal satisfaction. 
pecimen sagiee mailed, post-paid, for 0 cents. 
Prive. by the Hundred Copies, $30. Sold by all 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. II. DITSON & CO., 
71l Broadway, N. Y. 


with! it.’ 





THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEo. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of ali competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CuuRcH CHotrs of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME. —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 


for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR—The Leading 


MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Mustcal Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 








PHILADELPHIA. 


ONGS OF LOVE 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Bry H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” ete. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both s, \ eenee and adults, guarantees 
the success of h 


SONGS OF LOVE 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
oy of years of thought and stud 
Mr. Palmer has a gee deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and ts in strong 
sympathy with them. 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


should examine 
LOVE 


SONGS OF 
FOR THE 
NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
it contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 cts., 
post-paid; $3.60 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ry > » ‘> \ 
TEMPERANCE 
Throw your Whisky out. Song and Cho. 
Leighton, 30 cts. 
Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W.S. Hays, W cts. 
Will he come Home ‘o-night. Song and 
CRROTED cnccsone .000000000000506K00008 Danks, 30 cts. 
Poor Little Tim. Sorg and Chorus...Abbey, 30 cts. 
Don’t sell my Father Kum. Bailad. Dressler, 30 cts. 


Mailed, S () NG S ‘ on receipt 


post-paid, of Price. 
Stay Home with me To-night. Song and 
PN. ~adhiachoskbetsekusesedhion Tucker, 30 cts. 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus...... Heath, W cts. 
We won't leave the Farm. Song = Cho. 
ty 5 30 cts. 
We cannot give thee up. Song & Cho. Clark, 30 cts. 
The Living Vaters. Song and Cho....C a » 0 cts. 
If you've a Father's Love. Song and Ch 
Martin poe. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, 509 Broogway un 
oO Box 5129.) 


IN PRESS! We shall issue a new Book 
an TEMPERANCE EC HOES 3 
chow the first of April. Compiled especially to 
uit the i Gl of Tem erance Societies. It will 
A NEW G LEE BOOK contain a large num- 
K ber of well-known 
ames rance Songs, together with a choice collec- 
tion o new Melodies written especially for tbis 


FOR TEMPERANCE USE. ork’? 2: 


art, Dressler, and other well-known Authors. 
| Price, 75 cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 





per dozen, Send your urders early, as we shall fill 
them in the order received, Sent, post-paid, op 
receipt of 75 cents. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, iene x ay, N. Y. 
. O. Box 5429.) 





- I ibmatad SABBATH.” 
By T. C. O°’KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 

All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPHAY, or anv of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


a collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


«“< 
EVERY SABBATH,” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing *‘ EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per cozen, $3.60. 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 








O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest — - ane makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Pri z Presses, are 
NDERB URGH. WEL LS & co., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 





RRANGEMENTS having been made look- 

ing toward the preparation of a full and au- 

thentic biography of the late Rev. Dr. Kirk, all 

persons having letters from him or other material 

which would be useful in such preparation, are in- 

vited to forward them to the su criber, stating 
whether they wish them ¥ be — 

J. M. PINKERTON, Exec 
53 Chestnut St ‘Boston. 








AGENTS 

Who know a good thing when they 
see tt should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
for their terms and descriptive circu- 
lars of the paper, and the new bril- 
liant Oleographs which, being ali 
ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. NNo wonder 
an old agent called this ‘the best busi- 
ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
terms are liberal, and with the im- 
mense frame business added (furnish- 
ing subscribers with substantial and 
elegant frames at low prices) the 
agent's profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
‘ork, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
San Francisco, 











ROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS 
TO BE SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY 
YARDS UNDER THE COGNIZANCE 
OF THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR. | 





NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, Is74. 


SEALED PROPOSALS to furnish Timber and 
other materials for the navy for the tiscal yeur 
ending June 80, 1675, will be received ut this Bureau 
until 12 o’clock M. ‘of THURSDAY, May 7, 1874, at 
which time the bids will be opened. 

The proposuls must be addressed to the “ Chief 
of the Bureau_of Construction and Kepair, Navy 
Department, Washington,” og? ae be indorsed 
“Proposals for Timber. &c., r the Navy,” that 
they may be distinguished from ‘ordinary business 
etters. 

To prevent confusion, and fucilitate the opening of 
the bids, parties bidding Jor supplies at several yards 
will enclose their bids in separate envelopes for each 

ard, indorsed with the name of the yard for which the 

is mace. 

Printed schedules for suc : classes us parties deal 
in and intend to bid for, together with instructions 
to bidders, giving the form of proposal, of guaran. 
tee, and of certificate of guuruntors, with printed 
forms of offe r, will be furnished to such persons as 
desire to bid on application to the e ae of 
the respective navy yurds, and thuse of all the 
yards, on application to the Bureau. 

be Commandantof each navy yard, and the pur- 
chasing Paymaster for each station, will have a 
copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in orderthat persons whu intend to 
bid may judge whether it is desirable to muke a,- 
plication for any of the classes of those yards. 

The proposals must be forthe whole of u class, 
but the Department reserves the right to reduce 
the whole class, should the interest of the Govern- 
ment require it, before the execution of the con- 


ract. 

All applications for information, or for the exam- 
ination of samples, must be made to the Command- 
— of the respective yurds. 

or offers will be received onty from parties who 
are bona ¢ dealers in, or manufacturers of the arti- 
cls they offer to furnish, The guarantors must be 
certified by the Collectors of Internal Revenue for 
the district in which they reside. 

‘The contract will be awarded to the person who 
makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
quired by law, the Navy Department, however, re- 
cove’ the right tu reject the lowest bid, or any 
which it may deem exorbitant. 

Under the prov iotone of the second section of the act 
approved March 3, 1863, the offer of any person who, us 
pruvcipal or security. has beena ¢ efaulter in any pres 
vious contract with the Navy Department will not be 
received, 

Sureties in the full amount will be required to 
sign the contract, and their respunsibility must be 
— to the satisfaction of the Navy Depuart- 


“is ‘additional security, twenty per centum will 
be withheld from the amount of the bills until the 
contracts shall have been compicted, and eighty 
per centum of the amount of each bill, approved 
n triplicate by the commandants of the respective 
yards, will be paid by the paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or, if none ts specitied 
by the paymaster of the station nearest to the yard 
where the goods are delivered, within ten duys 
after the warrant for the sume shall have been 
passed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The classes of this Bureau ure numbered and 
dcsignate d aes lows: 

e, Se ceae ak Logs; No. 13, White Pine Plank 
Rot We, “5. White ‘Ash, Kim, Beech; No. 16, 
White Ash Oars; No. 18, Black Walnut, Mahogany, 
Maple, Cherry ; ; No. 22, Cypress, Cedar; No, 23, Black 
Spruce; No. 4, White Gak Staves and Headings; 
No. 25, ‘Lignunivite; No. 3, ——. igo ty 

nd square; No. 33, W Zn zht Iron, tlat; No. ron, 
> : NEA tron Spikes; No. a8. ron 
; siren . oy 170. $2, Lead. 
pipe. shect ; No. 43, Zin n: No. 48, Locks 

Linges, Bolts, of brass end ba, ee 49, Screws, of 
brass and iron; No. 50, Files; No. 41, Augers; No. 52, 

Tools for ship ‘stores: No. 53, Tools for use in yar 
an sho es No. 54, Hardware; No. 56, White Lead; 
No. 57, Zine F -aints; No. 58, Colored Paints, »Drye rs; 
No.! ’ Linseed Oil; No. 6, Varnish, Spirigs 'Turpen- 
tine; ‘No. 63, Sperm and Lard Oil; No. 64, Tallow, 
Sou ; fe 65, Fish Oil; No. 68, Glass; No. 69, Brush- 
es; 0, Dry {Goode for upholsterin ; No. 71, Sta- 

Saaes 0. 72 Crucibles; No. 73, Ship Chandlery ; 
No. 71, Acias} No. 73, Rosin, Pitch. Crude Turpen- 
tine; No. 77, Belting, Packing; No. 78, Leat ver, 

pump, rigging, lacing; No.&85, Anthracite Coal; No. 

i, Somi- bituminous Coal; No. 87, Bituminous Coal; 
No. 68 , Charcoal; No. 89, Wood. 

The ‘following’ are the classes, by the numbers, 
required at the respective mira “ne ards: 


PORTSMOUT 
Nos. 13, 15, 18, 83, 87, 39, 42, 43 ie 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 71, 73, 85,57, 88. 








BOSTON. 
Nos, 16, 25, 32, 82, 34, 55, 37, 42, 43, 53, 54, 56, 50, 00, 63, 
69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 85, £7, 88. 


NEW YORK. 

Nos, 1. 16, 18, 24, 92, 43, 4, 44, 6, 57, 68, 69, OD, G4, 65, 68, 
70, 71, 73, 85; 86" &3 

Nos. 18, 15, 16, 18 6, 38, 3, 4 A 49, 50, 51, 5%, 54 
os. 3d, € |, OU, OL, 8 

58, 59, 60, 63, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 7 BT a st ee 


WASHINGTON. 
Nos. 23, 33, 35, 37, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 0, 
63, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 87, 83, 89. 


NORF( LK. 
Nos. 1, 18, 15, 18, 22, 25, 32, 28, 85, 37, 39, 42, 45, 
6, 6, 71, 73, 77, 78, 85, 87. ore 


MARE ISLAND 
Nos. 82, 33, 43, 44, 48, 48, ie 51, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 63, 
65, 69, 71, in 77, 78, 83, 87 


Det INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before touting into the merks of the plan in- 
ouguresed by the UNIVE RSAL LIFE: INS, 
CO. of New York, viz.: iueaieae about 2 per 
cent, lower than in Mutual quappentee, A definite 
contract with ample security. Over 20,000 policies 
issued. Send for documents to 160 and 103 
Broadway, Y. Good Canvassing Agedts 
Liberally Tealt with, 
VM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 











OOKS.—D. Von Nostrand Murray and 27 

Warren St. ‘aoe York, Pathehenunn mporter 
of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for C atalogue 
of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- 
ing, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 
E ‘octricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, Iron, 
Hydraulics, ete., etc. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the. World. 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and American Books 
on 


band. 
NEw CATALOGUE, No. 38, Free. 
Send Stump. 
Leggat Brothers. 4 Beekman St. 
Opposite New Post-oftice. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VOTTAGE H#LL SEMINARY, FOR 
J YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, Nv. Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction therough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 

WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. #14 for 39 weeks bourd 
suid tuition of a or gentieman. Admission any 
time, pro portions ly. Address “ INSTITUTE, Fort 
war é 
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NEW 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 

l manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christitn Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Menuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scriber: and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 


York, APRIL 29, 1874. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
tng to pay a liberal Compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &e. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 











If, now, the President will set his face openly 
and aggressively against the members of his party 
who are in any degree tainted with fraud, stiffen 
himself anew in favor of reform in the Civil 
Service, and call around him as advisers men of 
the highest ability and of unquestioned integ- 
rity, he will give to the Republican organization a 
new lease of life, destroy the movement for a new 
party, and establish himself more firmly than ever 
before in the confidence and affection of all good 
citizens. And this is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

*+Be 

Three weeks ago we said: ‘If General Grant 
has the courage to plant himself squarely in the 
path of the inflationists, and hold the Republican 
party to the fulfillment of the pledges made in its 
platform, he will win a popularity comparable only 
to that which he achieved during the late war.” 
Well, he has displayed the requisite courage, plant- 
ing himsejf in the very spot indicated, and our 
prediction as to what would follow such action on 
his part is being rapidly fulfilled. His veto is all 
the more welcome to the advocates of sound prin- 
ciples of finance, because they did not expect it, 
but were fearful that he would give the sanction 
of his official signature to a measure which they 
believed to be not only incompatible with the 
public good but a step toward National repudia- 
tion. The act required great courage and firmness 
on his part, for he knew it would give offense 
to many of his most intimate and trusted political 
friends, who thought they had a right to be sure 
of lis assent to the bill. He has struck a blow at 
the Inflation madness of the hour which we hope 
and trust will prove fatal. We will not believe 
that the American people can be deluded by the 
sophistry which assumes that ‘‘a promise to pay” 
on the part of the government involves no obliga- 
tion other than a perpetual and brazen iteration 
of that same promise. We are sure that the Infla- 
tionists, if they take an appeal from the President 
to the people, will be utterly routed, and that 
from this time onward the country, without one 
step backward, will march steadily toward the re- 
sumption of specie payment. Those who imagine 
that the interests of Capital and Labor are in this 
matter divergent and hostile are under a delusion 
that time and reflection will cure. 





“NOT TO DESTROY, BUT TO FULFILL.” 
fe the methods by which Jesus wrought out 

his work on earth, nothing is more striking 
than his treatment of the old Jewish system. He 
found the Jews subject to a most elaborate code 
of precepts. Their aim was to live by the statute- 
book. Their test of a religious life was conform- 
ity to the thousand various regulations laid down 
in the books of Moses. The final result of Christ’s 
work was to absolutely supersede this whole legal 
system. Not only did the ceremonial part of it 
disappear altogether ; its multitude of moral pre- 
cepts were all replaced by a single great principle. 
The Jew had been held to a minutely prescribed 
routine of life. The Christian was set absolutely 
free from everything but the law of love. Thus 
Christ’s work was one of liberation. 

It is very significant, then, that at the outset, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, he said: ‘‘ Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” That 
utterance rightly understood is the key to Christ's 





method as amoral reformer. ‘‘ The law and the 
prophets” was the comprehensive term for the 
Old Testament ccde, which the Jew acknowledged 
as binding upon his conscience. It was his pro- 
fessed rule of conduct. It represented the obliga- 
tions of justice, temperance, chastity, honesty, 
obedience to parents, good citizenship, the main- 
tenance of religion, the worship of Jehovah. These 
were the great clements that underlay the old Jew- 
ish system, and gave it its value. And what Christ 
virtually said was: ‘Do not think that I am 
going to set you free from the moral restraints 
you have been under. On the contrary, I 
am going to give to them a wider scope and a 
weightier sanction. I am going to show you that 
the law of God goes deeper than you have under- 
stood; that it touches you, not only at the points 
where you have already felt it, but in your inmost 
thoughts, and at every moment. You have rightly 
been taught not to commit murder; but I tell you 
further that every thought of hate partakes of the 
guiltof murder. You have received the truth that 
adulterous acts are offensive to God; know also 
that impure thoughts are wickedness. Your law 
has restrained by legal forms the severing of the 
marriage bond; but you ought not to sever it at 
all.” So, everywhere, he puts in place of the 
formal precept the principle which underlies it and 
more than includes it. 

This was Christ's characteristic and almost uni- 
versal method. He scarcely ever assailed the ex- 
ternalities on which men set an excessive value. 
He came among a generation of literalists, formal- 
ists. The teachers of the people held the best ele- 
ments of the religion of their fathers in a servile 
way. A thing was right or wrong in their eyes ac- 
cording as it was allowed or forbidden by the ex- 
press words of the law of Moses ; and they did not 
ask whether it accorded with the spirit of justice 
and mercy which underlay the special precepts of 
the law. But Christ did not set to work to break 
down the old sense of obligation ; largely slavish 
and superstitious though it was, yet it did bear 
some fruit of right living ; it was a prop and stay 
to men’s consciences; and Christ’s method was 
not to knock away the props, but to cultivate the 
roots so that the tree should become strong 
enough to stand alone. With him freedom was 
not the abrogation of law, but the substitution of a 
higher law,—the law of the spirit of life, in place 
of subjection to a formal code. 

The time in which we are now living is one of 
rapid transition in religious systems. The old is 
fast passing away. Institutions and beliefs that 
have long been sacred are ceasing to impress the 
minds of men. The change is far greater than the 
surface shows. Externally, things are much as 
they were; great churches profess the old creeds 
as solemnly as ever ; apostolical succession, bap- 
tism, immersion, church membership, all the forms 
and methods of external religion, seem to play as 
imposing a part as they ever did. But revolution 
is working rapidly. The creeds stand, but men do 
not believe in them as they once did. The au- 
thority of the clergy is overshadowed by the influ- 
ence of newspapers and books. The clergy 
themselves, though the most conservative body in 
the community, are deeply penetrated with new 
ideas. The secular element in life—by which we 
designate that which is not in form and avowedly 
religious—daily assumes larger proportions. The 
deepest spiritual feeling is finding for itself new 
forms both of thought and of practical expression. 
In a word, the whole conception of religion in the 
minds of men is beginning to undergo a vast 
change, whose precise extent no prudent man will 
attempt to foretell; a change wrought by a multi- 
tude of causes, some good and some evil, and with 
results of mingled good and evil accordingly. 

Now, one thing is to be borne in mind by those 
who, as teachers of others, are at once feeling this 
process of change in themselves and dealing with 
it in those whom they teach. It is, the supreme 
necessity of working as Christ worked—so as not to 
weaken the sense of moral obligation, but to rein- 
force it. Here is the test of whether liberty comes 
to a man as blessing or as curse: Does it make him 
better? Is conscience more sovereign, is sympathy 
more active? Has he a stronger sense of the 
claims life makes upon him? Is he more useful in 
the family and in the community ? Has he grown 
in moral stature, in earnestness and fidelity and 
sweetness of disposition? If his liberty leads him 
towards these things, it is the highest blessing. If 
it lowers the tone of conscience; if it begets indif- 
ference and indolence ; if it leaves him an easier 
prey to the lusts of the flesh and the drawings of 
pleasant self-indulgence—then he may well envy 
him who even in servile fashion plods along the 





path of duty. Bondage to superstition is not the 
worst thing; the liberty that casts off the law of 
God is far worse. 

The sense of external authority is rapidly wan- 
ing in the religious world. The work to be done 
is to educate men into fitness for freedom. There 
is far less need to declaim against dogma and 
church authority and ritualism, than to supply 
men from purer and fuller sources with what these 
instrumentalities have imperfectly furnished. The 
systems that are dying did build men up, in no 
small number and in no low degree, in the essen- 
tial virtues of character. Our part is to see that 
the new generation be stronger and better men 
than their predecessors. Fear of hell is weaken- 
ing: we must supply its place with nobler motives. 
Reverence for church and altar is waning: men 
must be taught to see God everywhere. The whole 
machinery, Romish or Protestant, of a erced to 
which men must assent on pain of damnation, 
visible church ordinances which are the special 
channels of God's grace, conditions of salvation 
which consist not so much in rightness of life as in 
intellectual conviction and mystical experiences 
and outward observance—all this is fading out of 
the belief of the world almost as swiftly as the 
mists of a summer morning welt away before the 
sun. The work of demolition goes on almost of 
itself. The service for true laborers is less to clear 
away the old than to plant the new. Above all 
things, men need to be impressed with the tran- 
scendent importance of personal character, and 
with the universal and intimate presence of God. 
They need to be made to feel the intrinsic evil of 
wrong-doing more keenly than of old they shud- 
dered at a hell of fire. They must be attracted 
toward the glory of a life of love more strongly 
than any material reward can draw them. They 
must be so educated that the Divine presence shall 
be felt in all loveliness of nature of beauty of 
man’s works; that Christ shall be seen wherever 
his human brethren are; and that in every struggle 
between good and evil the soul shall feel itself in 
the presence of God and in reach of his help. If 
men are trained to live thus they are ready for 
freedom, and true freedom—the liberty of the sons 
of God—will surely come to thein. 





AGASSIZ THE TEACHER. 
NOME great scientists are simply great scien- 
tists. Agassiz, besides being 4 great scientist, 
wasa great man. His personality was as wonder- 
ful and as fascinating as his learning; and both 
were so blended together as to make him the per- 
fect teacher—a character full of graciousness, 
power, and all human utilities, and gathering 
upon its bead-roll names like those of Arnold, Mil- 
ton, Abelard and Socrates. There was about 
Agassiz such a strength and flavor of individual- 
ism as to generate memorable situations, whence 
come those delightful anecdotes which are at once 
the enactments of wit and wisdom, and the select- 
est charm of biography. Like Lineoln and Gree- 
ley, the personality of Agassiz continually sparkled 
into notable sayings and doings; and perhaps of 
these three persons more good stories have been 
born than of any other three Americans in our 
time. And now that the great teacher is taken 
away from his pupils—who are numbered by thou- 
sands, and are repeating in many lands his lessons 
and his methods—the beautiful purpose has come 
to many of them to do honor to him by doing 
what would have most gratified him had he lived 
to see it done. It is proposed to raise among 
teachers and pupils in all parts of the country a 
fund for the adequate endowment of Agassiz’s 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge. 
We doubt if any one who ever looked upon Agas- 
siz, and heard his voice and saw his kindling and 
magnetic enthusiasm in showing his pupils how to 
find the way to the truth, will be able to deny 
himself the pleasure of having some part in send- 
ing on to Mr. James M. Barnard, of Boston, the 
remittances which are to constitute ‘‘ the Teach- 
ers’ and Pupils’ Memorial Fund, in honor of Louis 
Agassiz.” 

Meantime, the communication of this plan to the 
public has awakened not only a cordial approba- 
tion of it, but a multitude of delightful anecdotes 
of Agassiz. Among these, none has seemed to us 
to be more delightful than that related by Miss 
Anna C. Brackett, once a pupil of Agassiz, and 
herself already crowned with a usefulness in teach- 
ing, which shows her to have been not insensitive 
to that in him which makes a teacher in the best 
sense successful. Her story recounts an incident 
which occurred nearly twenty years ago at the 
Normal School in Framingham, where Agassiz had 
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come to give instruction for a few days in Zodlogy. 
“During the noon intermission,” says Miss Brack- 
ett, ‘‘one of the girls bad picked up and brought 
with her to her desk one of the little gray snakes 
so common in Massachusetts country fields, and 
while a group of girls were standing by, she sud- 
denly produced it. There was at once a start, and 
an exclamation of disgust and loathing, and the 
expected sensation had been quite satisfactorily 
produced. Agassiz, who was standing on the 
platform talking with the principal, and waiting 
for the school to be called to order, instantly came 
rapidly down the aisle to the excited and disgusted 
group, and on seeing the cause of the commotion 
at once took the little frightened creature gently, 
almost tenderly, into his strong hand, and as the 
snake twisted itself round his fingers and wrist, he 
said, quietly, as if it were a friend, ‘“‘Oh! it is the 
Coluber DeKayi, so named from Dr. DeKay who 
first characterized it.” The words were nothing, 
but the gesture and manner were indescribable, at 
once so protective and so reverential that they, as 
well as the whole scene, have always stood out 
clear in my memory with the vividness of one of 
Chaucer's pictures. It was as if the voice, instead 
of the simple remark of recognition which it 
actually uttered, had said : 
* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who ioveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 
Icannot answer for the impression on the others, 
but I know that to one at least that gesture and 
action, so characteristic of the man, struck the 
key-note of her teaching for many years after- 
wards, in many different places, and to thousands 
of pupils, and the grateful remembrance of it is to 
me now like a fioral offering which I lay upon his 
distant, honored grave.” 





A COMING BATTLE. 


HE Standard of the Cross, one of the most 
earnest as well as candid and catholic of the 
Episcopal journals of the country, has a very 
thoughtful and significant article on the state of 
the Episcopal Church, and the necessity of ‘re- 
formation from within.” It says: ‘‘the condition 
of the church is regarded by all to be serious and 
critical,” and that ‘“‘the present crisis demands a 
reformation.” It is against Ritualism that the 
friends of the church are summoned to do battle. 
The Standard of the Cross says: 


“The Ritualists are foreigners, working in the interest of a 
foreign master, and striking away at these great supports 
upon which the religious life and faith of the world rest. 
Ritualism is a deadly, worldly system, just as impossible in 
the pure Church of Christ as a monarchy within a republic. 
Bishops, through pastorals, have warned the church against 
these men and their measures, conventions have discussed, 
clergymen have preached about the great evil, parishes have 
been divided on account of it; yet, in spite of pastorals and 
sermons, Ritualism has grown, and its apostles will stand up 
to plead for it in the next General Convention, more bravely 
and more confidently than ever. Patience, long suffering, 
gentleness, thoughtful argument, ten years ago might have 
been the duty of the church towards the weak and erring; no 
such duty now should hinder in the needed work of Reform. 
We have had enough on paper, let us have now something in 
the way of sharp, clear action. The gentle touch of the vel- 
vet glove has not worked, let us have now the crushing of the 
iron hand. We simply speak of our duty in the present, and 
that man seems to us very like a trifler who does not regard 
the hour as serious and crucial. We have no plans, no pro- 
phecies, no threats for the future; we only say that if we 
are to go on as the Church of God should go on, winning for 
Christ and heaven, we have now before us a hard, bitter strife 
with a strong, well-equipped encmy. Are we willing, ready, 
cager, to go up to the battle?” 

The Standard of the Cross does not hesitate to 
avow that the work of reform may require a re- 
vision of the Prayer Book in order to exclude the 
false interpretations of the Ritualists. On this 
point it says : . 

“That it was the intention of the Anglican Reformers, 
when they compiled the Book of Common Prayer, to give 
support and encouragement to Romish theology we cannot 
fora moment believe. That modern Ritualists do rest many 
of their false doctrines there we know. That men have 
argued and developed out of the bald Protestantism of the 
XXXIX Articles a religious system that Rome could endorse 
we also know. In the midst of our consciousness of these 
facts is there no responsibility resting upon churchmen who 
are loyal to the Gospel faith, to turn to the old book, critical- 
ly to examine doubtful sentences, and, if necessary, to re- 
mold them under the guidance of an enlightened, sanctified 
judgment ? There are many things worse than revision. Stand- 
ing still and sceing the triumphs of Sacramentarianism is 
worse. Confessionalsin our churches, idolatries at our altars, 
Romanism in our pulpits, are worse. Because the sainted 
dead who used the old book, and found its system helpful to 
them on their heavenward journey, did not raise the cry of 
revision—or because, on the same principle, the Word of God 
also should be revised, both of these arguments are teo weak 
and childish toanswer. We have a hard, long work before 
ns to free the Church's faith from its present entanglement 





with Romish error. If, in the per#@ormance of tuat work, we 
find obstacles in the Book of Common Prayer, we shali 
neither be truc io God or to ancient practices if we do not 
willingly, gladly, immediately, remove those obstacles.”’ 

If the secession of Bishop Cummins shall prove 
one means among others of inducing the Episcopal 
Church to disentangle itself from the Romanizing 
influences which it has so long tolerated within its 
pale, Christians of every other evangelical denom- 
ination will rejoice. We shall watch with deep 
interest this movement for ‘“ reformation from 
within.” 





EZRA CORNELL VINDICATED. 

YOMEWHAT more than a year ago, the public 
S were startled and even shocked by the an- 
nouncement that a member of the New York Leg- 
islature had in open session accused Ezra Cornell 
of a frauaulent and corrupt use of the vast quan- 
tities of government lands granted by the State to 
Cornell University. We had all been hearing so 
much of peculation and other forms of financial 
knavery among politicians, rail-road men and 
bankers, that it was peculiarly sickening to be 
told that the disease of common swindling had 
also broken out among the public benefactors and 
philanthropists. To us, at the time, it seemed 
utterly improbable that the charge against Mr. 
Cornell could be true; and this impresssion was 
abundantly confirmed by a scrutiny which we then 
had the opportunity of making into the essential 
facts of the case. The result of our researches 
we published in these columns; and we assured 
our readers that when the Committee of inquiry, 
appointed by Gov. Dix, should make their report, 
no ground of suspicion against Mr. Cornell’s integ- 
rity would remain. The committee consisted of 
Colonel John D. Van Buren, the Hon. Wm. A. 
Wheeler, and the Hon. Horatio Seymour. They 
have just made their report; and upon the one 
topic which aroused the pubiic anxiety last year 
it exactly corresponds to our prediction. It states 
that not the least evidence could be obtained to 
show ‘‘that Mr. Cornell had sought to gain, from 
the property under his control, any pecuniary 
advantage to himself or family.” Onthe contrary, 
those witnesses who had complaints to make on 
other grounds ‘‘expressly disavowed any such 
intention on their part” as to accuse him of that. 
And though it is not mentioned in the report, we 
know it to be true that, at one of the last meetings 
of the Committee of Inquiry, the member of the 
Legislature who originally made the charge against 
Mr. Cornell expressly withdrew it. 

And so falls utterly into the nothing from which 
it came this wanton and cruel calumny. The re- 
port of the committee is in two parts, one by a 
majority, the other by a minority. The disagree- 
ment in no respect coneerns the subject here 
referred to, but relates to a mere matter of 
method in keeping the accounts of the University 
on the books of the State Controller. The people 
of America, who in all the future are to partake of 
the benefits of Mr. Cornell’s sagacious and self- 
devoting service, will have no reason to qualify 
their respect for this good man, or their grateful 
appreciation of his benignity. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—We have great pleasure in announcing, as we 
now do, that on the 23d of May we shall commence 
the publication in the Christian Union of a new serial 
story by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, entitled ‘Wr 
AND OUR NUIGHBORS,” upon which she has been en- 
gaged during the past year, and which has been large- 
ly inspired by consideration of the social follies and 
profound domestic miseries resulting from intem- 
perance. 

—The editors (Messrs. George Ripley and Charles 
A. Dana) of Appleton’s Cyclopedia have thought it 


insidious Romanism brought against it in certain quar- 
ters. The Christian Intelligencer pronounces the de- 
fense evasive and unsatisfactory; but the Eraminer 
and Chronicle, an equally respectable and equally 
ortbodox authority, says: ‘*A more thorough refuta- 
tion of a charge that ought never to have been made 
we have seldom seen, and we recommend it to the at- 
tention of our readers as an example of the way in 
which what Sydney Smith calls ‘irritable orthodoxy ’ 
imposes on its own fears.” Our Baptist neighbor has 
not been suspected hitherto of any unworthy leaning 
toward Popery, and we should say that the Protes- 
tantism which satisfies the Examiner and Chronicle 
ought not to be esteemed dangerous by Protestants 
generally. 


—Here is what we heard a good chureh-member 
say lately: “I got some new ideas about what a 
church might do when we had that long sickness at 
our house. I had to admit that practically it would 








have been of more advantage to n> to belong to the 
K'ree Masons or Odd Fellows. The good brethren 
prayed for me like sixty! and I was grateful for their 
prayers. But there were times when we were all 
worn out with watching, when I would have given all 
the prayers between this and Goomsday for one night 
of sound sleep! Good old Mrs. B. came over to watch 
two or three times, and I blessed ber for it. It isn’t 
every one who can watch with the sick. But why 
shouldn’t a church have as a part of its organization a 
competent sick-nurse, with a regular salary, to go 
wherever she is needed? Or, why should not the 
young people form an association for such work, re- 
lieving each other by turns? It is not very casy or 
pleasant work. But Christ says, ‘I was sick and ye 
Visited me not.’ Our churchcs ought not to come 
under that condemnuation.”’ 

—Our typical American showman, Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, has apparently re-entered the field in his old 
age to show the world before he dies that he is fully 
abreast with the sensational spirit of the time. The 
“Great Roman Hippodrome and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute,” occupying the site of the old railroad depot at 
27th Street and Fourth Avenue, was opened for a 
“dress rehearsal,’ before invited guests, on Friday 
evening. Although there is always something of the 
ludicrous in an imitation of martial pomp, there 
was in the exhibition so much evidence of skill and 
enterprise, and organizing ability, that criticism was 
quite disarmed, and the audience was worked up toa 
pitch of enthusiastic excitement over that which was 
really meritorious, and readily overlooked tbe short- 
comings which are inseparable from a first perform- 
ance of a long and varied programme by so numerous 
a company of men and animals. The ** Hippodrome, 
etc.,’’ may be set down as a success; perhaps, as the ad- 
vertisements somewhat extravagantly claim, as ‘‘ the 
event of 1874.” 

—It is with pleasure that we invite the attention 
of Brooklynites to an interesting occasion at Plymouth 
Church next Wednesday evening, May 6th. Neither 
those who in recent years were edified by the rich con- 
tralto voice of Mathilde Toedt in Plymouth choir, nor 
that larger pumber who have recognized her artistic 
genius asa violinist, will hesitate to attend this concert 
to be given for her benefit, since they not only will 
assure for themselves an evening of rare entertain- 
ment, but will aid a true musician to perfect her 
education in European schools, and forward the efforts 
of a noble young woman to take her own part in life. 
Miss Toedt will be assisted in this concert by the very 
best musical talent, aud her own share in the evenivug’s 
programme is anticipated with much interest. 


—The first Sunday of May will be a kind of 
harvest-home in many of our churches. At that com- 
munion multitudes who have been drawn in the recent 
revivals to begin a new life will openly join themselves 
to the brotherhood of Christ’s followers. One thought 
often presses upon us as we see people takihg this step, 
and we long to say to them: “Do not feel that this is 
anything but a beginuing. Do not imagine that you 
have secured your tickets to the Celestial City, and 
stepped on board the train, and the grace of God will 
do the rest. Rather, you are like soldiers taking the 
oath of fidelity. The fighting and enduring lies before 
you. You have already in a sense accepted Christ; 
but accepting Christ—taking him—is far too great a 
thing to be done once for all, und put away as finish- 
ed. You must accept him, choose him, every time 
you have to decide between right and wrong. This is 
not really the harvest-time; it is only the planting; 
and your growth is to be growth into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ. Rejoice in the Divine love that is able to 
ripen and perfect you; but remember that it will not 
take effect unless you do your part, day by day, unto 
the end.” 

—Schuyler Colfax has a letter in the Advance on 
the question of Resumption, which proposes, as the 
first step toward specie payments, that the proffer to 
redeem greenbacks at any time at the option of the 
holder, in a national bond, bearing interest in gold, 
and which was originally printed on the back of each 
note, but afterwards repealed by Congress, be restored. 
“The way to resume,” therefore, he thinks, “ is marked 
out by an old landmark set up and established when 
the highway was first traveled. Whenever the nation 
is ready and willing to face what must be faced at 


| some future time, and set its Louse in order for what 
necessary to defend that work against the charge of | 


is inevitable at some period, it seems quite certain that 
Resumption will be through some legislation which 
shall embody the pledge printed on the carliest green- 
back.” 

—Our Baptist brethren show a decided aversion 
to the baptistery lately put into Mr. Talmage’s Taber- 
nacle in Brooklyn. Ove Baptist paper insists that 
baptism by immersion is contrary to the Presbyterian 
“Directory of Worship,” which declares that the ordin- 
ance shall be administered by “‘ pouring or sprinkling, 
without any other ceremony.” According to this Mr. 
Talmage has made himself liable to accusation and 
trial before his presbytery, and if one or two of his 
ministerial brethren, zealous for a strict observance 
of Presbyterian *‘ usage,” can only be found for prose- 
cutors, Brooklyn may have another religious sensa- 
tion, and the rebeNious minister be compelled to stand 
upon his defence, as Dr. Cuyler lately was for allowing 
a woman to preach in his church. What is to become 
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minister of the church is allowed to baptize by immer- 
sion, instead of “sprinkling or pouring’? Ought not 
such daring innovators to be promptly resisted avd 
put down? : 

—A California correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Herald and Presbyter lectures Dr. A. L. Stone, of San 
Francisco, for “ getting up sensational lectures for Sab- 
bath evening, giving the sinuers who crowd his splen- 
did church wise and wicty talks about getting mar- 
ried, instend of preaching repentance and faith to 
them.” Ile refers especially to a discourse of Dr. 
Stone’s on * Old Bachelors,” in which they were ad- 
vised, on grounds of “ policy and expediency only,” to 
marry, and says: ‘The people who are treated to such 
stuff instead of gospel truth come soon to regard the 
church as a mere assembly room, the minister as a lect- 
urer, the Sabbath as a day for literary enjoyment, for 
hearing good music and lectures, rather than a day for 
worshiping God and seeking to grow in the knowledge 
and love of him.’’ Complaints like this are very com- 
mon among a class of men to whom the Gospel is a 
system of dogmas as hard and juiceless as the bones 
of a skeleton, and who think the duty of the min- 
ister is fulfilled if he only keeps pounding away at 
them, no matter wheiber he attracts men or disgusts 
and repels them. To such men it is asin to be inter- 
esting, to preach in such a way as to attract a multi- 
tude and make them feel that Christianity is their 
best guide and help in all the relations of life, and that 
it is directly related to all human affairs and interests. 
We venture little in saying that Dr. Stone’s preaching 
is prebably as well adapted as that of his critics to win 
souls to Christ through the way of repentance and faith, 
and that those who throng his church are not likely to 
get false or inadequate views of what the Gospel re- 
quires of them. 


—Professor Phelps, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, presents in the Congrcgationatist statistics show- 
ing that of the 646 living alumni of the institution, 
graduated in the last twenty-five years, only 35 are to 
be reckoned as incompetent for ministerial service. 
This, he submits, ‘‘represents an astonishingly small 
amount of wasted power and culture and money. It 
is less than five and a half per cent. of the whole num- 
ber. What other profession or business or trade can 
show so fair a result of twenty-five years of experiment 
in the tug of real life? Furthermore, so far as there is 
any difference between the class of the beneficiaries 
and that of the self-supporting, the advantage is heavi- 
ly on the side of the beneficiaries. Of those who have 
abandoned their ministerial purpose, the self-support- 
ing are proportioned to the beneficiaries as twelve to 
five. And the entire ‘waste’ in the two classes, while 
it is less than ten per cent. in the self-supporting class, 
is less than three anda half per cent. of the beneficiary 
class.”’ 


—A correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer, 
writing from Rome, relates that on more than one oc- 
easion Archbishop Manning, being invited simply as 
“Dr. Manning” to the parties given by the Prince of 
Wales, never went. It was all perfectly well under- 
stood on both sides, and at last there was an invitation 
for * Archbishop Manning.” But neither would that 
satisfy his reverence. Ile wou!d not attend unless he 
were invited und announced and received as “the 
Archbishop of Westminster.” But, of course, he never 
gota recognition in that illegal form. What airs these 
descendants of the Apostles and representatives of the 
humbie Carpenter of Galilee do put on! 

—Our Dumb Animals, the official organ of the 
Massachus+its Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, 
ete., innocently quotes the following from a New 
Hampshire paperasa bona fide illustration of the good 
which comes of a philozooic bringing up: 

“While enjoying a quiet siesta after supper, during a Cali- 
fornia trip, we were informed that a‘ grizzly’ and a panther 
had been seen by some tame Indians down the road but an 
hour or so before our arrival, and that they were at our dis- 
posal should we choose to go after them. But weremembcred 
our carly training and the teachings of the * Alphabetical’ 
Society of Massachusetts, and forbore wantonly destroying 
the ‘ dumb animals!’” 

—The Southern Churchman charges the man- 
agers of the Virginia Bible Society with spending sixty 
per cent. of all its receipts to pay agents. Every Bible 
it gives to the destitute is given at an expense of $2.09. 
These figures are disputed, but the Southern Church- 
man affirms that they are correct, and it calls for a 
reform in the management. 

—The Southern Magazine prints a letter alleged 
to have been written by George Washington, at camp 
in Cambridge, August 20, 1775, in which be speaks of 
the Massacbuseits officers of militia as, “ generally 
speaking, the most indifferent kind of people I ever 
saw,’’ says he had broken ‘one colonel and five cap- 
tains for cowardice” at Bunker Hill, “and for drawing 
more pay and provisions than they had men in their 
companies, and that though the soldiers would fight 
well if properly officered, they are exceedingly dirty 
and nasty people.” If this letter, which Washington 
addressed to a kinsman at Mount Vernon, had got 
into print during the revolution, its effects might 
have been very serious, but its publication after the 
lapse of almost a hundred years will do no harm ex- 
cept as it may tend to disparage the candor or illus- 
trate the prejudices of the writer. Itis appalling to 
think of the consequences that might fol!ow the pub- 
lication of the private letters of almost any distin- 
guished personage. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is grace before meat an ordinance, and is its reg- 
ular observance a duty to all professing Civristians ? 


T is not an ordinance, but reason and the example 
of Christ make it eminently proper. But grace before 
gluttony is blasphemy. 

2. What do you think of a man of fifty years of age 
starting out to preach the Gospel? 

Better stay at home and try to do what good you can in 
your own neighborhood. Unless you are an extraordinary 
genius you could never become more than an exhorter—be- 
ginning at your time of life. The care of a parish and con- 
tinuous preaching would probably exhaust your stock in six 
months. 


3. How can I retain the feeling of God always near? 
Also, how can I cultivate my mind in order to be able 
to retain all that I read? 

Devoutness of spirit and retentiveness of memory are the 
offspring of discipline or habit. Strive after that habit of 
mind which makes God present, and continually require your 
mind to recall things that you have read. Exercise gives 
strength to any faculty. 

4. Two correspondents ask an explanation of Matt. xxiv. 3, 
“ Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass till all 
these things be fulfilled.” The whole prophecy to which this 
text refers applies primarily, either in a literal or figurative 
sense, to the destruction of Jerusalem—whatever secondary 
significance regarding the day of judgment there may be in 
its words. 

5. Is water-baptism an actual necessity to salvation? 
If not, how can John tit., 8, be explained? If so, how 
can the fact of the thicf on the cross entering heaven be 
explained ? 


What Christ was endeavoring to impress upon Nicodemus 
was that the Jewish rabbi was as much without the kingdom 
of heaven as the gentile, and that he must enter by the same 
change of character—the “ new birth ’’—demanded of a prose- 
lyte. This Nicodemus was unwilling to believe, and in his 
second statement Christ introduced water-baptism, the well- 
known symbol of this change in the case of the proselyte. 
This Nicodemus could not misunderstand. Jesus was not 
speaking of baptismal regeneration, nor, perbaps, of Chris- 
tian baptism at all, but of that inward cleansing typified by 
the baptism of proselytes, by John’s baptism and by Christ's, 
as well as by all the ceremonial washings of the old Levitical 
law. Christ never speaks as a mere lawgiver enacting obser- 
vances, but as a teacher of deep things, using rites and sym- 
bols to render apprehensible the profoundest truths. To 
suppose baptism necessary to salvation is to run counter to 
the whole spirit of Christianity. It is not what rites you ob- 
serve, nor what are performed upon you, but what you are 
that constitutes salvation. In other words, Christianity is a 
life, not a system of magic. 

6. Do you think that one who does not, and, as he 
thinks, cannot, believe in the supernatural can be a 
Christian? 

Clearly he cannet be a Christian in creed, for Christianity 
accepts the supernatural. But we should by all means exhort 
him to conform his life and thoughts to Christian standards 
as far as may be. If the wants of his own soul, sincerely and 
humbly seeking to be better, do not bring him to a sense of a 
world above the world of naturc,—a God acting in and over 
nature—no argument could do it. 

7. Tama Methodist. In our prayer-meetings I often 
hear the doctrine thot unless a member takes part every 
time he is under condemnation. Is not this a kind of 
slavish fear? 

Prayer-mecetings to be interesting should be voluntary. 
Not everybody can take part in meeting acceptably. While 
we would not encourage any one to remain silent on account 
of false shame or indolence, we do think that some people 
who are prone to speak in meeting very often should be ex- 
horted to keep silence to the glory of God. 

8. Where does self-love end and sclfishness begin? 
How far is it our duty to sacrifice our own interest to 
that of others? 

Strive to look at others through eyes of love, and these 
questions will settle themselves. Love sees farther than 
logic. 

9. If faith in Christ is the only condition of salvation 
what is the condition of those that died before Christ 
and who die now without hearing of him? 


Faith in Christ is not the only condition, nor any condition 
of salvation to them who have never heard because they had 
no preacher. Only people who love to fence in God's mercy 
with their own narrow systems can believe this. 

10. Do you think that a man who loses his first wife 
by death and marries again can love the second as 
well as the first ? 

That depends on what sort of a wife the first was and what 
kind of life the second leads him. 


11. Can you tell us of any books or papers in which 
may be found stories interesting to the boys of a mis- 
sion school? 

Try Ronald Bannerman, by George McDonald, Story of a 
Bad Boy, by Aldrich, Frank Netherton, Robert Davson, The 
Oiled Feather Series (6 vols.), Three Months Under the Snow, 
Robinson Crusoe, School Days at Rugby, William Henry Letters. 
Perhaps also Harper's Story Books (12 vols.) would be what 
you want. Do not forget several volumes of the Illustrated 
Library of Wonders: Wonderful Escapes, Wonders of Thunder 
and Lightning, Wonders of Optics, Lighthouses and Lightships, 
The Intelligence of Animals, Great Hunting Grounds of the 

World, and Balloon Ascents. The Trotty Book and Tommy's 
Week would suit little fellows. 


MINOR QUERIEs.—1. Mary Cowden Clarke’s Shakespeare in 
one vol., half bound, gilt top, price $9.00, or Hudson's Family 
Shakespeare, 4 vols., $9.00, will probably meet the wants of 
inquirers. 2. G. W. D. should judge charitably eminent per- 
sons who do not respond to his request for autographs. Think 
what a burden such demands are on a man who must attend 
to great affairs. Edward Everett used to answer all corre- 
spondents, to the number of twelve hundred a year! Our 
correspondent says Mr. Sumuer would not only send his au- 





tograph but even fill the envelope with autographs of others, 
But all men are not so generous. 3. Hero-worship is not 
wicked if you do not carry it too far, and if you are careful 
to admire the true hero, not the false. 4. The letters O. 8. 
prefixed to dates signify. ** OldStyle.””. The calendar of Julius 
Ceesar made every fourth year a leap year, supposing a year 
to consist of 3654 days, which is too much by 11 minutes and 
some seconds. In 1582 the scasons had lost ten days’ time in 
the calendar in consequence of this error. Pope Gregory 
therefore ordered that Oct. 5th should be called the fifteenth, 
and that the century years, 1700, 1800, and 1900 should not be 
leap years. Those nations who did not accept the Gregorian 
calendar at first, as Great Britain and the Protestant states of 
Germany, were ten days behind the rest of Europe. So that 
a date had to be marked O. 8S. and N. 8S. where there was any 
doubt. The new style was adopted in England in 1752. 


Che Sunday-School. 


It is to be hoped that the pastors who glance over 
our pages do not systematically skip this column, for in that 
case they would miss some things meant for them in particu- 
lar. Such as the following irom the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, Sr.: ** Be really loving. Children are quick detectors 
of reality in feeling. A Christ-loving pastor will be alwaysa 
child-loving pastor. The real victory over a young heart isa 
castle for your life. Pray forthe young. Pray with them in 
language perfectly simple, in terms expressive. Lay aside 
your grandeur and be yourselves little children with them, 
They will cling to the kuces which have bent with them be- 
fore the throne. You can never have a happier ministry than 
this. And if you are truly faithful in it, you will get in the 
affection and faithfulness of the young of your flock a most 
abundant reward.” 


If acolporteur has to walk forty-five miles through 
the woods of northern Michigan to visit and aid a mission- 
school in the round of his duties, how many miles would he 
have to walk in some of our cities in an attempt to induce 
good people to visit and aid the mission-schools at their own 
doors? This isa Sunday-school sum for grown-up feople. 

















A pathetic remonstrauce comes to us from a brave 
young foster-mother of a large mission-school, against tbat 
common sin of offering to the Lord’s poor so much of the 
refuse of our libraries. ‘It is not very often,” she remarks, 
“that any books at all are given us, but once in a while there 
comes a package from the home school (its library numbering 
nearly 900 volumes for an average attendance of 100 pupils), the 
largest proportion of which are utterly useless for our pur- 
poses. Let me whisper under my breath that I frequently, 
after opening the precious bundle, march directly out to the 
kitchen range with one-quarter of its contents; one-half I 
patch, and paste, and sew into such condition that they can 
be given away to certain scholars with a reasonable hope that 
they will survive asingle family reading; the remainder go 
into circulation among our 150 scholars, and are likely to be 
lost forever, being the tough old fossils which no live child, 
however starved for reading-inatier, would once think of de- 
vouring or even nibbling.”” A mission-school library is tho 
last place where prosy, juiceless, or dilapidated books should 
be suffered. It is of comparatively little consequence what 
manner of provision shall be made for our own children’s 
Sunday draft upon the parish library, since they have already 
bread enough and to spare, but the multitudes of our mission- 
school scholars must find in them or nowhere, not only all the 
mental sustenance they can hope for, but the very appetite 
for such food; and this is not likely to be created or stimu- 
lated by that which our own children loathe. 





Mr. Pardee, that beloved apostle of common sense, 
whose death is still felt to have been an irreparable loss to 
the Sunday-school cause in our country, was once asked dur- 
ing a session of his helpful ** Institute,” ** How can a superin- 
tendent rid himself of an inefficient teacher?” The ready 
reply was, “It is far better to make the poor teacher over 
into a good one.” Yes, surely, but as Mrs. Glass grimly re- 
marks, * First catch your hare”! From whence is to come to 
many, to most indeed, of our schools the superintendent 
with the requisite re-creating endowments? Must not judi- 
cious “ Institutes "’ and Normal Schools be distributed’as wide- 
ly as possible before our American Sunday-schools can be so 
fairly officered that one can judge the system justly? What is 
needed is the fresh enthusiasm of the volunteer combined 
with the trained skill of the ** regulars."’ 


It almost takes one’s breath away to read that at the 
recent anniversary of aschool in Philadelphia, “the climax 
of the catechetical exercises was reached when the good pas- 
tor announced prizes to two young ladies of the Bible class 
for repeating the entire Larger Catechism!’ But then it isa 
relief to be told afterwards, that lest philanthropic readers 
should be painfully exercised as to the physical welfare of 
these youth, they are informed that they are as healthful and 
sturdy-looking lassies as one could wish to see. Of course, 
the prize won by each, a beautiful edition of Kitto’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, was well deserved, for that Catechism (some modern 
scfiolars have not seen it), is really a formidaDle work to com- 
mitto memory. The Presbterian, which gives these facts, 
adds very truly that a good many people will go off at a tan- 
gent when they read them, and will whirl out into the regu- 
lar round of protests, arguments, and ridicule against this 
old-fashioned and outlandish way of cramming and burden- 
ing the memory with unintelligible matter; nevertheless it 
firmly believes that on the whole “ these girls were employed 
far more advantageously to mind, morals, and health, than 
those who have spent equal time in skimming over the 
exciting pages of current novels, or even in devouring the 
semi-religious novelettes that show their blue-and-green- 
and-gold bindings in our Sunday-schoo! libraries.””. These are 
excellent sentiments, every one will grant at once, but 
couldn’t something more profitable even than the Larger Cate- 
chism—or the shorter one, as for that matter—be substituted 
for those condemned novels and novelettes? It is what 
scholars digest and not what they memorize that will benefit 
them; and if they must memorize, let their memories store 
up what the mind can receive the most nourishment from. 
When the Presbyterian suggests that divinity students learn 
the Catechism as thoroughly as the two young “ lasstes,”’ it 
puts the matter in another light to which we wont object 
here. 
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ESTHER. 


By R. W. R. 
UEEN ESTHER weighed the message well ; 
Her dark eyes seemed dark thoughts to tell, 
As, tixed upon the kneeling slave, 
Mute answer to his words they gave, 
The while her pale lips, murmuring dim, 
Spake to herself, and not to him, 


* It is indeed a dreadful task 
My cousin Mordecai doth ask. 
*Twas he who cheered my orphan grief 
With visions of some great relief, 
And, reading in the Holy Book, 
Prophetic promise found and took, 
Crowning a maiden all unknown 
With glory from the Persian throne. 
How oft he whispered, well I ween, 

* My child, thou shalt be Persia’s queen |’ 
And when through all the realm made haste 
The news, ‘ Proud Vashti is disgraced !’ 
How thrilled his voice our quiet home, 

* Hadassah, rise; thine hour is come!’ 
Amazed, the simple Hebrew maid 
His summons heard, his word obeyed, 
The appointed year in Shushan passed, 
And with the king found grace at last. 
The virgin of a lineage scorned 
With royal purple was adorned, 

And mistress of all lands confessed, 
From India to the Ethiop west.” 





“ Ah, cousin, "twere less hard before, 
The dream of splendor to give o’er, 
Forego the untouched crown, than now 
To lose it from a sovereign brow— 
Resign the power already known, 
Forsake the palace and the throne, 
Transzress alike as queen and wife, 
And forfeit rashly love with life! 

The bird that erst was urged to flight, 
Once gliding up the airy height, 

No longer heeds the keeper's call 
That bids it tamely pause or fall ; 
Would thou hadst never let me fly, 
Or ne'er recalled me, Mordecai !”” 


*“ The king loved Vashti once, they tell 
(Albeit, he swears me, not so well!) 
Yet all his love to anger burned 
At one proud answer she returned. 
Kings must be loved with reverence ; 
Their royalty wears this defense; 

And bidden queens must swiftly come, 
And queens unbidden bide at home, 
These thirty days I wait the word 

That gives me audience with my lord; 
Nor I, nor any, dare intrude 

Unasked upon his solitude— 

Rash crime, that on the offender draws 
Death, by the changeless Median laws!” 


* O heart, that beats so loud within, 
O traitor heart, that whispers sin! 
Hast thou forgot thy Hebrew blood, 
Thy race of kings before the Flood, 
Thy people, patient to the end, 

Thy God, almighty to defend ?”’ 





** Ah, Mordecai, thou sayest well, 
Their fate is mine. And who can tell 
But Iam come to power and state 
To conquer Israel's evil fate? 
Alas! I tremble while I think 
How deep the abyss, how near the brink. 
Jehovah! hear thine handmaid's prayer; 
Make wise to plan, make bold to dare, 
And in her life or death make known 
Thy people's glory and thine own!” 


“Go, Hatach, bear to Mordecai 
Hadassah’s—nay, the queen’s—reply: 
Let all my Hebrew brethren fast 
Until three days and nights are past: 
For on the third day I will go 
And face the King. It may be so 
(Since he has said he loves me much) 
That he will give the pardoning touch— 
Yea, with the golden scepter give 
Once more the right to love and live. 
But if—enough, tell Mordecai 
I go, andif I die, I die! 

He knows me; tell him thou hast heard 
The queen’s—his child Hadassah’s—word, 
his Hebrew sister on the throne: 

Now haste—and God defend his own!" 





“ SOUTHERN SENTIMENT” MISREP- 
RESENTED. 

[In giving place to the following article we wish to repeat, 
for the hundredth time, that the Christian Union is not to be 
understood as giving indorsement, or “ quasi indorsement,”’ 
to all the views expressed by its contributors; and still less is 
it to be understood as indorsing all that it copies from other 
papers. We make a point of giving room to views which we 
do not share, nor do we think it necessary in every such case 
to affix a note of dissent. As to matters of fact, especially, 
a newspaper is bound to be judicial, admitting testimony 
from respectable witnesses on every side. We printed Dr. 
Curry’s statements as Interesting evidence from a somewhat 
em‘nent witness; and we readily give place’to the follow- 
ing counter statement, notwithstanding the asperity of its 
tone. The only possibility of reaching the ‘truth lies in giv- 
ing to all sides a patient hearing.—Eb. C. UNn1on.] 


N the Christian Union of March 25 there is to 
be found an article, copied from tbe Christian 
Advocate, with the name of the Rev. Dr. Curry given 
as its author. It professes to picture the Southern 
sentiment of to-day. With the Advocate and its editor 
I can have no controversy, and as to the character of 
his informants no respectable Southern resident can 
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possibly need or desire any other information than is 
to be derived from the statements themselves. But that 
such a paper as the Christian Union should reprint a 
tissue of slanders, and by a quasi indorsement give 
them currency among its half million of readers, is a 
thing to bedeplored. It is asked, as a matter of simple 
justice, that those who are wrongfully accused shall be 
heard in their own defense. 

To take up these allegations in detail and refute 
them one by one would occupy more space than the 
editors of the Union would willingly accord. Such 
copious and voluminous testimony springs up on every 
hand that it would be impossible to condense it within 
reasonable limits, and difficult to determine what 
should be given and what omitted. The simplest way, 
perhaps, will be to classify the charges in two separate 
groups, affixing to each its proper label, placing in one 
group those statements which are absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly false, and in the other those half-truths 
which are so distorted and discolored, and contain 
such a mixture of falsehood, as to be more pernicious 
in tendency and effect than if they were ‘* made of 
whole cloth,” adding afew specimen bricks of the kind 


| of testimony which any fair-minded man can collect 


in overabundance any and everywhere in this much- 
abused reconstructed South. 

(a) “The flag of the country is everywhere dishon- 
ored,—indeed it is never seen except at the United 
States offices.”’ 

(b) “The negro race is almost everywhere, as far as 
the laws do not forbid them, treated unfairly, and in 
not a few cases the laws which assure them of equal 
rights are rendered ineffectual by violence, over- 
reaching, and iniquitous administration.” 

(c) ‘The utterances of the newspapers, . .. . 
Their every reference to the colored people is an exe- 
cration, a sneer, or, at the very best, a lordly patroniz- 
ing, scarcely less hateful.” 

(d) ** To be a General Government official is assumed 
to be proof positive and irreversible that such a one is 
no gentleman, and he is treated accordingly.” 

(ce) **To favor giving, in good faith and without un- 
fair discrimination, equal legal rights to the negroes, 
is such palpable and unmistakable evidence of lack of 
gentlemanly qualities that whoever is found entertain- 
ing such views is summarily and inexorably ostra- 
cised.”’ 

(f) “But the crowning offense . . . . is to show, 
especially in any practical form, any decided interest 
in the negroes, or to put forth efforts for their reli- 
gious, intellectual, or pecuniary advancement.” 

It may be questioned whether the item d belongs 
properly to the first group or thesecond. It cannot be 
denied that the personal character of many govern- 
ment officials, especially those who seek and obtain 
positions in the South, is such that they can have no 
claim to be recognized as “ gentlemen,’’ under any 
circuinstances; but the words italicized in the specifi- 
cation are enough to stamp it as belonging where it 
stands—with statements all of which are absolutely 
false. 

Regard for brevity compels the limiting of rebutting 
testimony to one or two specifications. I select those 
designated by the letters e and f. 

The public schools of Memphis are, with two excep- 
tions, occupying to-duy old dilapidated buildings de- 
clared by the superintendent to be totally unfit for 
school purposes. While the white children are waiting 
patiently for the day when they can have better ac- 
commodations, there has been erected during the past 
year, in spite of cholera, yellow fever, and financial 
crisis, a large and elegant school building of the first 
class for the special use and benefit of the colored 
schools. On the 13th of March this building was 
opened in due form, with appropriate exercises. 
There were present as participants the Mayor of the 
city and a very considerable number of the prominent 
citizens of Memphis—representative men—and a gen- 
eral jubilation was had in honor of the event. From 
the speech of the President of the Board of Education, 
reported and published in the Appeal of March l4th, 
I quote a few lines: 

“The Board of Education of Memphis desire it un- 
derstood, aud would proclaim it from every housetop 
if they could, that our public schools are open, and in- 
vite the children of all to come, rich and poor, white 
and black. All our public schools have been estab- 
lished and are carried on in the interest of no party, 
clan, or sect. They are alike for the benefit of all who 
choose to come, whether rich or poor, white or black, 
humble or proud, without regard to nationality or 
birthplace, whether born bond or free. Here in the 
public schools all are equal—all are free.”’ 

The speaker, Mr. Kortrecht, President of the Board, 
is a long-time resident of the South, a distinguished 
lawyer, and probably no man stands higher in general 
esteem, professionally or socially. He and the other 
gentlemen who were participants on the occasion re- 
ferred to are but the representatives of a class of men 
much more numerous in the South than is popularly 
believed. To say that such men are guilty of the 
“crowning offense against conventional good man- 
ners,”’ or that they are ‘summarily ostracised,”’ is 
worse than absurd. 

A colored church in Memphis is erecting a house of 
worship, which will be when finished second to none 
in the city. The walls are already up, roof in place, 
and the basement story is finished and occupied. They 
have already expended $34,000, and expect to spend 
$20,000 more in completing the work. Their pastor, 
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the Rev. Mr. Henderson (colored), tells me that they 
have raised the most of the money among themselves, 
preferring to be self-reliant rather than solicit much 
aid among the white people. A number of their white 
friends have voluntarily contributed. Among others, 
Gen. Forrest gave them $50. Mr. —— and Mr. —— and 
Mr. —— have told him that they were ready to give 
him a contribution from their several churches at any 
time he might call for it. He has not called upon 
them, but he knows he can get the money any time he 
needs it. Iread to him some of the statements pub- 
lished, and he unhesitatingly pronounced them abso- 
lutely not so. He has no cause of complaint against 
the white people, either for himself or his race. All 
who are disposed to help themselves, he says, receive 
all the help and encouragement they need; and as to 
the idle, worthless, and vicious, he would not help 
them himself or expect others to do so. 

Space will not permit as full a reply as would be de- 
sirable, I therefore omit further reference to the 
charges described as half truths, with the single re- 
mark, that it must not be taken for granted that all 
that is not contradicted is admitted to be true, but 
quite the reverse. 

What possible motive can there be for thus persistent- 
ly maligning a suffering people? Looking carefully 
over the article in question, to discover if possible the 
animus, we find this passage: ‘ Legal equality is pretty 
generallz conceded,” (oh, is it?) ** but how largely this 
is due to a wholesome respect for the powers at Wash- 
ington. and to how great a degree a Democratic tri- 
umph at the next Presidential election would change 
all this, are questions that we are not called to an- 
swer.”’ 

Oho! ‘Is it there ye are?” We catch a little glimpse 
of the African in the wood-pile. While it is admitted 
on all sides that the ruling political party of the day is 
staggering under a load of opprobrium brought upon 
it by the exposed rascalities of many of its members 
and adherents, and while many of its purest men are 
despairing of saving it from utter disintegration, it is 
not surprising that many more of the unconvicted 
offenders should dread the day of wrath which they see 
approaching. The overthrow of the ruling party and 
its replacement by a new power, whether called Dem- 
ocratic or by any other name, means detection, pun- 
ishment, and ignominy to untold numbers. It is more 
than probable that Dr. Curry’s informants during his 
recent tour were men who kad their own reasons and 
motives for raising a clamor to divert the popular gaze 
from too rigid ascrutiny of their doings. If Dr. Curry 
chooses to look at Southern affairs only through such 
spectacles, that is his own affair; but in the name of 
the honorable and Christian people of the South, I 
protest against the Christian Union becoming an ac- 
complice in such iniquitous misrepresentation. 

Ava. LARCOMBE. 

Mempuis, Tenn., March 20, 1874. 





HISTORIC PROOFS OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF OUR LORD. 
By Tue Rev. H. O. Lapp. 


\TRAUSS and other rationalists are obliged by 
k their theories of Christianity to explain the early 
and general belief in Christ’s resurrection. ‘ Beyoud 
controversy,” says Strauss, “the truth of Christianity 
stands or falls with the resurrection of Jesus.” Yet 
there are those who, like him, would not accept a mira- 
cle on any testimony whatever. They would not be- 
lieve a demonstration of a miracle to their senses. 
They consistently reject testimony, which has the force 
of ademonstration, as to the fact of that resurrection. 
As a fact, whether believed or rejected, it is uuchange- 
able. 

It is asserted that the gospels, having been written 
from fifty to one hundred years after the death of 
Christ, are pot sufficiently near testimony to such an 
incredible thing as his resurrection. They only record 
a belief that had gradually found place in the super- 
stitious minds of the first century Christians. 

But let us measure the force of the testimony of 
four writings earlier than the gospels, which confirm 
those later assertions concerning the resurrection, 
These are Paul's first and second epistles to the Corin- 
thians, and his letters to the Galatians and Romans. 
These writings are indisputably genuine. Bauer ad- 
mits that they were written by Paul as early as A.D. 
60. Paul died during the reign of Nero, who was suc- 
ceeded by Galba in 68. He was a prisoner two years 
at Caesarea before Festus took the place of Felix, 
which was in A.D., 60. These letters were written 
while he was still at liberty. They date, therefore, 
before A.D., 58, or just twenty-five years after the cruci- 
fixion. 

Will the reader think for a moment how he regards 
events which transpired twenty-five years ago. If 
only thirty-five years old, you may recollect distinctly 
the incidents of the Mexican War which began in 1845 
and closed in 1847. You can recall when a child of 
eight years, the sight of the departure and return of 
troops, and the excitement which the reports of vic- 
tory or defeat produced. 

Thus awakening the historic sense we can appreciate 
Paul’s assertion in 1 Cor. xv., 6., that of five hundred 
persons who saw the risen Jesus at one time twenty- 
five years before, two hundred and fifty were still alive 
and able to give testimony to the fact from personal 
knowledge. Having previously asserted this to the 
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Corinthians, and no one having disputed it, he here 
repeats that at least two hundred and fifty were living 
and able to testify that they had seen Jesus alive with- 
in six weeks after his acknowledged death. At the 
time they had testified to it with others, and had been 
believed. For twenty-five years they had adhered to 
the same testimony. Now would a sane man assert 
that two hundred and fifty of my readers could not be 
trusted in your assertion of having personally seen our 
soldiers returning from the Mexican War, or declare 
that you did not know what you were saying? 

The first letter to the Corinthians gives us then this 
strong proof of the resurrection. Christ’s death is in- 
disputable. Ilis reappearance was real to five hundred 
persons, Who were compelled to believe what was con- 
trary to their reason and experience: that a man who 
was dead and buried could be alive again, often and 
distinctly seen, and even handled by some of them. 
Two hundred and fifty living persons are ready to con- 
firm Paul's statement of what they saw twenty-five 
years before. 

The seeond letter to the Corinthians gives this still 
stronger concurrent evidence of the resurrection. 
Paul speaks of himself as a Christian fourteen years 
before it was written. Add three years to this, Gal. 
ii., 1; i., 18, after which he went up to Jerusalem, and 
we find that only seven years, or at the most ten years, 
after the resurrection of Christ, he himself fully be- 
lieved it, and in the testimony concerning it. 

Could any one now rationally deny the truth of the 
assertions of five hundred living persons, as to the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, who saw him shot in 
Ford’s Theater in 1865, or nine years ago? Paul would 
have been equally unreasonable in refusing to believe 
those who told him they had seen and handled the risen 
Jesus. After fourteen or twenty years he believed 
their testimony more firmly than ever. 

In the epistle to the Romans, the same writer as- 
sumes in his argument that the Christians at Rome 
had for many years believed in Christ's resurrection. 
In fifteen years, at least, after the death of Jesus, this 
belief was undisputed at Rome without Paul’s preach- 
ing it, and at Jerusalem. The real resurrection is the 
most reasonable cause for this widely-spread belief: 
making its way against national prejudice, worldly 
pride, the ambition and the present comfort of those 
who held it in persecutions. 

Galatians (i., 12-15), takes us one step nearer to the 
fact of the resurrection. Paul's conversion occurred 
within five yearsafter the event. Asa fierce and stub- 
born enemy of Jesus, he then acknowledged the spirit- 
ual power of his death and resurrection, in its personal 
relations to himself. Accepting it in full view of the 
ruin of all his earthly hopes, twenty-five years after 
he can declare that he had not thrown away his life on 
a delusion, but found the resurrection an abiding and 
ever-increasing source of peace, and joyful hope, and 
support amid all tribulations. 

These epistles then bring us much nearer testimony 
to the facts recorded than do the Gospels, if we regard 
only the times in which they were written. The his- 
toric sense can receive them as almost concurrent with 
the great miracle. 


Che Church. 














HOME. 
That was a happy idea of the Congregational Church 
in Portland, Ore., to remember the fire company that made 
heroic efforts in saving their house of worship from destruc- 
tion last August. The Society recently surpriscd the firemen 
at one of their regular meetings and presented them witha 
handsomely bound Bible. 


At the commencement of the present year the Con- 
gregational Church in Williamstown, Mass., adopted the en- 
velope system of weekly contribution. At the close of the 
first quarter, it was found that the contributions of the three 
months were more than four times those of the correspond- 
ing three months last year. No appeal whatever has been 
made during the quarter for enlarged contributions. 


It is not very often that the Lutheran Church is made 
happy over a liberal bequest—at Icast we seldom mect with 
notices of such bequests—which is perhaps owing to the fact 
that its large membership is composed of men of “low es- 
tate’’ so far as estates in this world go. The Lutheran Ob- 
server is gratified to announce in its last number that the late 
Charles A. Morris, of York, Pa., has made the following be- 
quests to institutions of the Cyurch: To Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, at Gettysburg, $20,000; to St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
of York, $7,000; Orphans’ Home at Loysville, $2,000; to the 
Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, $1,000, and the same 
amount to cach of the several Boards of Home end Foreign 
Missions, Education, Church Extension, and Publication, and 
$1,000 to the Aged Pastors’ Fund. Le also willed $5,000 to the 
Children’s Home at York, and $2,090, in trust, to supply a 
Sunday-school paper to each family whose children attend 
the Sunday-school of St. Paul's. 


Tbe * Ladies Sewing Society” of Plymouth Church 
closed its work for the season April1. Its object has been to 
make clothing and bedding for the poor, particularly to re- 
lieve the wants of members of the chureh in needy cireum- 
stances, and of those who attend the mission-schools. The 
colored people also receive much assistance. One important 
branch of the work is preparing boxes of clothing and bed- 
ding to send to missionaries in the West and South, giving 
ehecr and comfort to those who, in straightened circum- 
stances are striving to carry on the Master’s work. The 
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employ poor women to do the sewing—to whom liberal prices 
are paid. Thirty-five of this class have reccived work. In 
this way it works a double charity. The society has, during 
the past winter, expended the sum of $680 in the purchase of 
material, making up, etc.; and has distributed 900 articles of 
clothing, bedding, cte. 





Ziows Herald is pained to learn that the official 
board and pastor of the Ames Methodist Church of New Or- 
leans have made the fatal mistake of excluding, of late, per- 
sons of color from their audience room, opening to them only 
the gallery. The act is said not to have been inspired by any 
lack of respect for, or interest in the colored people, but from 
a fear that the prejudiced whites of the city, who might other- 
wise be anxious to be present, would not come to the eburch 
to hear Mrs. Van Cott if their tastes were shocked by the 
presence of people of color. “ Let them stay away,” says the 
Ticrald, “until their curiosity or spiritual nceessitics break 
down this wicked prejudice. The colored people, as a class, 
at the South, do now, and doubtless will fur some time yet, 
prefer their own churches; but let them have a hearty Chris- 
tian welcome whenever they choose to worship with their 
white brethren. We (from the North) certainly are not necd- 
ed in the South to establish exclusive white churches.” 





In one of our Baptist exchanges we see that the col- 
ored Baptists of Missouri and the adjoining Western States 
are taking steps to improve their condition. They comprisé 
some 400 or more churches, and about 500 preachers. The 
preachers are very ignorant—the churches a great deal more 
so. About 100 young ministers are clamoring for a better 
education. In the hope that their white brethren will second 
their efforts by rendering pecuniary assistance, they have or- 
ganized a Convention, uniting the different Associations in 
Missouri and the adjacent States, thus combining their efforts 
in educational and missionary labor. They have unanimously 
resolved to found and endow a theological seminary at Mex- 
ico, Audrain Co., Mo., for the instruction of their ministers 
and teachers. They have induced many colored brethren of 
education and talent to settle and labor among them. They 
need five thousand dollars at once, to erect a small building 
and furnish it. When once a building is erected, they can 
readily obtain the funds to support the institute. Will the 
fricnds of the colored Baptists help? is the appeal made. 

It is not very likely that responsive readings will be 
introduced into the Congregational churches at large as part 
of the public services, although the plan’ is adopted in three 
or four instances, and it is much less likely to be adopted by 
the Presbytcrian body. Butecven there it seems to be favored 
by one Presbytery, the Presbytery of Washington, which re- 
cently, after considerable discussion, voted that such services 
were in accord with the spirit and genius of Presbyte- 
rianism, and that liberty in this regard is in accordance with 
the history of that church. This position, however, has 
brought out the Hon. C. D. Drake in a sharp review of it, in 
which he claims that the “ genius” and “history ”’ are direct- 
ly opposed to responsive readings. He regards the Pres- 
bytery’s action as an indication of a tendency among some 
persons in the church “*to swing away from the old firm 
Presbyterian anchorage, and go cruising about in strange 
waters," to which he objects. During the Presbytery’s cis- 
cussion, one speaker made the somewhat novel objection that 
the practical working Of responsive reading would be that 
the congregation would pay all attention to the verses they 
are to read, and not think of the verses the minister reads. In 
reply, another member thought that it would be better to 
read some verses than none; while another declared that he 
felt as if he was in an Episcopal convention, and not in a 
Presbytery. The next General Assembly will have to make 
a “deliverance " on this responsive reading matter. 


Rev. Dr. William Adams of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, New York, preached his farewell ser- 
mon on the 19th inst., after forty years active service in the 
ministry. It is already known that he resigned his charge 
some time ago toacecpt the Presidency of Union Theological 
Seminary. No one has yet been chosen as his successor. 
In his sermon appears the following passage: ‘* My first 
feeling in looking back to the 15th of November, 1834—the 
day of my installation as pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Broome street—is that of wonder and gratitude. 
Beginning my ministry as a young man, among strangers, 
with asense of loncliness, in bodily feebleness and pallor, I 
am quite disposed to question my personal identity at the 
close of so many years. Of all the officers of that church who 
welcomed me at the time of my coming—some of them bear- 
ing names always to be held in remembrance in this city and 
land—not one is now living. Not more than twelve or fifteen 
out of the present members of this church have survived who 
represented that church at the beginning of my pastorate. 
Of the pastors with whom I have been associated in this city 
within this period, how many have ceased from thcir labors 
—Spring, Skinner, Parker, Krebs, Phillips, Potts, Ludlow, 
Alexander, Knox, Hawks, McClane, Rowland, Danks, Brown- 
lee, Matthews, Ferris, Hovey, Taylor, Milnor, Bernan, Wain- 
wright, Maclay, Cone, Somers, Nott, Armstrong, White, 
Norton, the two Baldwins, the two Masons, McMunary, Hunt, 
Darmer, Lyell, Wright. I feel to-day as one who has come 
out of battle, whose comrades have fallen on his right hand 
and left on the field of honor. One thing, not generally 
thought of by otbers, enters as a peculiarity into all these 
reminiscences of a pastor—his sense of personal bercavement. 
Those who die out of a pastoral charge are known as friends 
in a peculiar relation, so that he who survives tho loss of 
many parisboners finds himself not unscathed, but covered 
with sears, and his heart riddled with many wounds.” 


PERSONAL Notes.—Rev. Dr. Abner Jackson, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, died at his residence in 
that city on the 19th inst., aged sixty-three years. He wasa 
graduate of Trinity, and at one time President of Hobart Col- 
lege.—The nincteenth anniversary of Rey. Dr. Budington’s 
pastorate over the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, was eclebrated on the 22d inst. It was also the en- 
niversary of the thirty-fourth year of bis ministry.—A writer 
in the London Church Times, referring to the diocese of Here- 
ford, complains of the number of “sporting parsons”’ in that 
archdeaconry. From the Ist of September to February they 
go “bang bang” with their breechloaders; from April to 
September they lure the trout from the waters of the Dore 





the vacations are spent.—An unusual and rather singular per- 
sonal matter has lately disturbed the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, in which it appears that the Church has 
withdrawn its right hand of fellowship from a member be- 
cause he refused to pay a five hundred dollar subscription 
which he is alleged to have made for the Socicty’s purposes. 
He denied that he made it, but the Church, on investigation 
and after a wordy war, bclicved that he did, and so practically 
excommunicated him.—In the eastern district of the same 
city, Rey. Mr. Kendrick, pastor of the Grand Street Protes- 
tant Methodist Church, bas been suspended from the ministry 
on certain charges, but the majority of his congregation con- 
tinue to support him on the ground that nothing was proved 
against him. 





FOREIGN. 
Mr. Moody has had the courage in the midst cf his 


Scottish revival to decline all offers of pecuniary assistance, 
and has lately quite surprised people where he is working by 


_ declining a thousand pound check from the Baronness Bur- 


dett Coutts. She was in Edinburgh during the whole of the 
time when Messrs. Moody and Sankey were at work in that 
city, and her offering shows the nature of the estimate she 
had formed from personal observation of their labors. 


In addition to the fifty thousand doflars which the 
Jubilee Singers have raised in Great Britain, two thousand 
dollars have been contributed from one source and another 
to furnish forty students dormitorics, and over'a thousand 
doUars for a library. Mr. Gladstone, Dean Stanley, Mr. Spur- 
geon and others have also made presents of books. Tho 
Quakers have subscribed eleven hundred dollars for a set of 
philosophical instruments, while the town of Hull has pre- 
sented a portrait of Wilberforce, to be placed in Nashville 
University. Mr. John Crossley, the great carpet man, is to 
carpet the rooms. 

The venerable and eminent Professor Dorner, of 
Berlin, states through the Mcthodist that since his visit here 
at the Alliance meeting he has felt it to be a duty to correct 
many current errors about the United.states and to point out 
some traits which Germans ought to copy, i. e. sympathy of 
all Protestants, amity, mutual esteem, disregard for differ- 
ences which do not concern the soul in the place of peevish, 
narrow, uneasy strife and enmity. “The present age de- 
mands new and greater tasks,’’ he says. ‘* May the free, open 
recognition of what is good in other sects, and the readimess 
for work and sacrifices for God’s kingdom characteristic of 
Amcrican Christians, be our modcl.”’ 





Rov. H. A. Schaufiler, of the American Board Mis- 
sion in Bohemia, sends an interesting letter to the Congrega- 
tionalist, ia which he explains one point on which information 
was needed here at home. He writes: * A recent Ictter from 
a friend in Amcrica puts the question: ‘ Why cannot, or why 
docs not, the German Protestant Church do the missionary 
work among the people of its own tongue, and at its very 
doors?’ The German Proicstant Church does not undertake 
the evangelization of Austria simply beeause it cannot and 
wil not. It isa State Church, and for the State Church of a 
Protestant power to carry on missionary work among the ad- 
herents of the State Church of a friendly Catholic power 
would outrage all sentiments and principles of political pro- 
priety. Not even in Germany do Protestants attempt the 
evangelization of Catholie provfnces.”” Hence the field is 
open to others, and to Americans, according to Mr. Schaufiler, 
it is most promising. 

In noting the fact that the Rev. Mr. Knight, of Dun- 
dee, Scotland, the talented minister, who was practically 
pushed out of the Free Church, not long ago, for alleged un- 
orthodox views on prayer, has applicd to be admitted into 
the Established Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the London 
Spectator remarks that “this scores ove for Establishments, 
which undoubtedly favor and protect theological and intel- 
lectual freedom. But even in the Established Church of 
Scotland, which derives no such advantages from express 
interferenees of the State as the Established Church of En- 
gland has derived from that source, Ir. Knight will hardly 
find his freedom as large as he desiresit. The next step may 
perhaps be to the Established Church of England, where be 
will be as much freer than he can. be in the Presbyterian 
Establishment, as he will be frecr in, the Presbyterian. Estab- 
lishment than he was in the ‘Free’ Church. The gram- 
marians of the future will note theexcessive irreguarity in 
the degrees of comparison of the word ‘ free’ in its applica- 
tion to Churches. They will probably state them thus: Posi- 
tive,.‘ free ;’ comparative, Estabiighed ; superlative, Eyastian.” 





The London Freeman hassomething to say, privately 
to,young men studying for the ministry, on the subject mat- 
rimonial. It notices the fact that theological students are 
frequently engaged before they bave decided upon their pro- 
fession, and that the young lady in question may perhaps not , 
have contemplated becoming a pastor’s wife, though she is 
loyal cnough not to object. Says the Freeman: “We know 
how dclicate a matter it is to speak on this subject; but we 
do not, therefore, hesitate to express our opinion that the 
candidate for admission into any one of our eoliegcs, who is 
thus circumstanced, ought, in justice to himself, in love to 
the object of his choice, and in honor to. bis work, to set the 
matter plainly before the woman whoin he desires for a wife, 
and to allow her, in face of this changed aspect of his whole 
plans for life, to wake her decision again. A false sense of 
honor, and an ignerance of the importance of the issue at this 
juncture, have too often caused that ‘little rift within the 
lute’ which has marred, if it has not silenced, the music of 
two lives.” There are two or three thousand young men 
studying theology in this country—but then the above para- 
graph may not concern them, 

A selection of Bishop Reinkens’ ‘* Speeches on Chris- 
tian Union and Old Catholic Prospects” has becn recently 
edited by Professor Mayer for the Anglo-Continental Socicty. 
In the preface the Bishop gives his own account of the great 
and promising *“ Old Catholic’? movement in Germany—a 
movement which he says sprang not from the brain of a 
statesman, but from the spirit of God by means of conscicnce. 
“ Old Cathoiicism assails directly the abuse of what is to it an 
absolute end, religion, and therefore remembers that he wha 
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bound up and used a rod,—that is, when he drove the money- 
market out of the temple. We desire to rid the church of 
money-making and politics. Old Catholicism, casting off the 
narrow-hearted particularism of the Roman church, which is 
incessantly severing and sundering, desires to awaken the 
consciousness of the union of all baptized believers in Christ, 
—to set aside the distinctions arising from error and from 
sins by purifying the religious temper in each individual 
Christian,—to open men’s cyes to the fellowship of the samc 
Spirit amid the variety of gifts, and to attain as its ultimate 
goal not the sameness (Eincrlciheit) and uniformity, but the 
living unity of the confessions, living by the same Spirit and 
by the full sovereignty of the evangelical law of love.” 








Che ddleck, 








{From Tuesday, April 21, to Monday, April 27.] 


By dint of timely and well organized energy the 
British Government has probably tided over the worst of the 
Indian famine. Thousands of deaths have occurred, how- 
ever, as was inevitable, under the circumstances, in a coun- 
try where nearly all transportation had to be effected in ox- 
carts. Naturally enough, the weak, aged, and infirm of both 
sexes, and of all ages, have been the ones to die. Those who 
were physically able, availed themselves in time of the chance 
for succor. The worst news of, recent date is the alleged 
spoiling of certain Government grain stores, and the threat- 
ened drying up of wells in at least one of the famine-stricken 
districts. In this district—Tirhoot—the rolls show that 767,492 
persons are employed on relief-works. A rough estimate 
places the total cost of the famine to the British Government 
at about six and a half millions sterling. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe has forwarded from Samana a 
supplementary report of the formal seizure, by parties claim- 
ing to represent the Santo Domingo government, of the com- 
pany’s property. The transaction was conducted with due 
deliberation and courtesy, Dr. Howe standing at the foot of 
the company flag-staff and reading a protest, wherein, so far 
as in him lay, he committed the United States government to 
prompt interference. Of course his statement of the case 
went for naught. The flag was hauled down, and that of the 
Dominican government substituted. Dr. Howe says that the 
second installment of the rent is not yet due, and that the 
service of ejectment on that ground is unjustifiable in letter 
and spirit. He closes his statement of the case by an appeal 
to all Americans to favor the establishment of American in- 
fluence at Samana, if they would see civilization and religion 
advanced in that quarter of the world. 








The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections is 
said to have agreed unanimously to report in favor of a Con- 
stitutional amendment changing the regulations for electing 
a President and Vice-President. Sybstantially the plan rec- 
ommended is that proposed by Senator Morton, dividing each 
State into districts practically the same as the present Con- 
gressional districts. Each of these shall have a right to one 
vote for President. The result of the district vote will be 
certified to the Secretary of State by the proper local officer. 
Moreover, each State is to have two votes at large, which 
shall count in favor of the candidate who polls the largest 
number of votes in the State, or for the one who carries the 
largest number of districts. Another clause creates a tri- 
bunal whose office shall be to decide all questions arising 
under such an election. It is believed that such an amend- 
ment will command general approval, as it is admitted that 
the present plan is needlessly cumbersome and objectionably 
indirect. 


Current report at Washington credits the Ways and 
Means Committee with having reached a unanimous conclu- 
sion regarding the moiety system, recommending its abolition. 
The system which is proposed as a substitute provides that all 
fines, penalties, forfeitures, and so on, shall be turned over to 
the Treasury, provision for special rewards being made by 
annual appropriation. Unless guarded by some regulations 
not yet made public, this plan would seem to leave loopholes 
for fraud and favoritism not surpassed even by the system 
now in force. It is not fair, however, to assume in advance 
that the committee has made a blunder in this direction. It 
has done good work. Farther, the promised bill provides for 
such examination into cases of alleged fraud as will secure 
the merchant against impositions like those of which we have 
lately heard so much. It is understood that the report will 
be delayed somewhat, owing to additional developments in 
the Sanborn business, which make it advisable to take more 
testimony. 


Saturday saw the question of public vehicles for pri- 
vate parties discussed in the House of Representatives, the 
regular business being the Legislative Appropriation Bill. 
Mr. Nesmith, of Oregon, moved to strike out the $2,000 for 
stable expenses connected with the Department of Justice, 
and remarked that in his State lawyers of a specified caliber 
rode on the outside of a $50 mule. He farther quoted aSpan- 
ish proverb to the effect that if you put a beggar on horse- 
back he will ride to the devil. Mr. Negley, of Pennsylvania, 
objected to the comparison of a Government officer to a beg- 
gar on horseback. “I simply referred to the mule,” replied 
the Oregonian, whereupon the House laughed, and, after 
some farther debate, struck out the $2,000. This is right, so 
far as it goes, but the Attorney-general and some other Goy- 
ernment officers ought to have carriages for public business. 
Mr. Garfield spoke sensibly, in the course of the debate, ad- 
mitting the existence of abuses, but objecting against laying 
the weight of blame on the shoulders of one man, who, as he 
believed, had merely continued the practices established by 
precedent, without looking, as he ought to have done, to the 
€etails as managed by his subordinates. At the close of tho 
debate the stringent amendment proposed by Mr. George F. 
Hoar, was adopted. This prohibits the use of any public 
Property for private purposes, and forbids the use of the 
iabor of any person in Government employ for such purposes. 





L’ Amerique, whose abandonment by her French 
crew and salvage by Englishmen we mentioned last week, 
has been libeled before an English Admiralty Court for the 
full amount which can be claimed—that is, for one-half the 
yalue of ship and cargo. These foot up a round million of 





dollars, and the claim is therefore for $500,000. Unquestionably 
the case will be an interesting one. That the ship was aban- 
doned and saved can hardly be denied, but the owners may 
make it a question as to how much she was abandoned. It 
would seem at first thought that the claimants have a clear 
case, and no doubt they will from masters to cabin boys re- 
ceive a handsome percentage. There are, however, curious 
traditions about the salvage laws which rightly affect the 
judgment of Courts. It is not so very long since salvage 
claims were invalidated, or at least reduced, if any living 
thing, such as a cow or a cat, were found on board, but the 
principal considerations at present taken into the account 
are such as affect the expense, danger, loss of time, and so on, 
to which the salvors are subjected. According to British law 
and practice the salvage money is divided between the vessel 
(her owners, that is,) and her officers and crew. The vessel has 
one-half the reward, the master half the remainder, and all 
the rest certain shares in due and recognized proportion. At 
least the salvors of L’ Amerique will divide a very pretty sum 
amongst themselves when the award is made. Meanwhile 
the Admiralty Court has fixed her bail at $600,000. 


Crevasses, and the manifold disasters which follow 
them, are still the order of the day on the Lower Mississippi. 
The water is probably higher than ever before, and heavy 
local rains have since last week added to the general distress. 
Despite the danger of grave abuses which must always attend 
the distribution of Government aid in such cases, we are glad 
that Congress promptly authorized the issue of rations for 
the relief of sufferers. Captain Sullivan, the Army Commis- 
sary at New Orleans, has notified Governor Kellogg that 500,000 
rations are at his service to be issued at the rate of 20,000 ra- 
tions daily for twenty-five days. If reasonable economy could 
be counted upon, this amount of food would sustain 25,000 souls 
fora month or more, and allowing for the usual percentage 
of waste, it will go far toward supporting those who are ac- 
tually in want. Committees, “irrespective of party,’ have 
been formed in New Orleans, which, in conjunction with the 
Chamber of Commerce and City Council, will do what they 
can to organize relief. Moreover, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has sent $10,000, and the New York Cocton Ex- 
change $5,000 for use as may seem best. The great crevasses 
are now wholly beyond control, and even if they could be 
closed the water would break through the levees elsewhere. 
The subsidence of the flood can alone afford permancnt relief, 
and of that there is no immediate prospect, for the Signal 
Bureau reports that the water is still rising at almost all the 
stations. 


In canvassing the possibilities of modern warfare in 
a recent lecture, Colonel George Chesney, one of the most ac- 
complished soldiers of the English army, suggested a sort of 
revival of knight-errantry in the formation of a picked corps 
of mounted men, of quick individual intelligence, perfectly 
equipped, highly paid, with the sense of personal gallantry 
stimulated as much as possible—trained, in short, to be appre- 
ciative fighters—who could be hurled suddenly and with over- 
whelming force, either as infantry or cavalry, upon an ex- 
posed point in the enemy’s line. In numbers this corps should 
be,far more numerous, relatively, than is cavalry, according to 
the modern practice. The lecturer referred to Sheridan's rapid 
march with his three cavalry divisions—mounted infantry they 
were practically—in the closing campaign before Richmond in 
1865. By this movement Lee’s right was overwhelmingly out- 
numbered, and the veterans of the Army of Virginia had no 
choice left but tosurrender. This, Colonel Chesney said, mere- 
ly in dicated the possible achievements of such a corps as he 
suggests, for the troopers who accomplished the feat referred 
to, brilliant though it was, were far inferior in efficiency to the 
cavaliers whom he would train as the élite of anarmy. It is 
not easy to fix a limit to the power which a body of 30,000 men 
might exhibit on a European battle-field if it could be moved 
five or six miles in an hour or so, and then used as infantry. 
The suggestion is one which will be likely to receive due 
attention abroad, and may bear an important part in the 
battles of the next war. Our own Congress is hardly in the 
mood just now to look favorably upon the formation of an 
American corps of this description, and luckily we are not 
apt to want one. 

Peace is for the time re-established in Arkansas, 
but on a somewhat unstable basis. Even this, however, was 
not accomplished without some bloodshed, which occurred 
on Tuesday in consequence of a demonstration made by the 
Baxter men. Up to this time the two parties had remained 
in a state of armed neutrality, one or two companies of the 
16th U. 8S. Infantry, under Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Rose, 
holding a position between the opposing forees, The de- 
monstration referred to was made by a battalion of colored 
troops, under one Colonel White. There was speech-making, 
and cheering, and so on, to an extent which led Colonel Rose 
to ask how much farther the demonstration was going. 
Upon this firing began, Colonel Rose and his orderly being 
the only organized oppositi¥a. The orderly’s horse ran away 
with him, leaving Colonel Rose alone. Decming himself 
fairly outnumbered, he galloped to his company quarters, 
and had his men formed across the street in a trice, where- 
upon a cry was raised that the regulars were going to 
fire, and the street was clear in a very few minutes. A few 
of the crowd were killed and wounded; but the loss of 
life was much smaller than would have been the case had an 
organized encounter taken place. This was only prevented 
by the presence of a judiciously commanded force of United 
States troops. Baxter has summoned the Legislature, and, 
although his right to do so may be questioned by the Brooks 
faction, all parties seem agrecd that this is the best course. 
The government officers seem to have acted with great dis- 
cretion throughout the affair. 





Those prominent politicians of the inflationist stripe 
who superintended the interview between the-President and 
the New York committee, as related last week, were proba- 
bly as deeply chagrined as their bitterest foes could wish 
when the veto message reached the Senate on Wednesday. 
Hard as it is to keep a state secret in Washington, the Presi- 
dent’s action was not known outside the Cabinet until the 
message was on its way tothe capitol. It wasaspecies of poetic 
justice that Senator John A. Logan, by some means best known 
to himself, learned the news before General Babcock, the 
special messenger, reached the Senate chamber, and the 
Tribune correspondent is responsible for the statement, 
doubtless somowhat exaggerated, that he became black in 
the face from very rage. We cannot wonder that he and his 








colleagues of both Houses were enraged. Nor can they, if 
they have honest convictions, blame their opponents for the 
congratulations now going the rounds. Before reviewing 
the message, which will rank among the best of Grant's state 
papers, it is right to call attention to the genuine pluck 
which he evinced in signing it. We all know how malignant 
is the hatred of the predatory politician, and a survey of the 
names recorded in fayor of the Finance Bill will, we think, 
convince any candid observer that the President may confi- 
dently anticipate some pretty rough treatment at the hands 
of those whom he has disappointed. He has, temporarily at 
least, alienated a large number of Congressmen with whom 
for three or four years he has been most intimately associ- 
ated. Whether or no he should have chosen other and better 
associates is not to the point. Such as they were he had 
them, and he has a reputation for standing by his friends. 
Under the circumstances, then, it required a deal of moral 
firmness to return the bill without approval, and it behcoves 
all who believe in maintaining the national honor to let him 
know that his courage ts duly appreciated. 

Certainly the message is very assuring in its tone. 
It expresses positive opinions. It lets generalities alone. 
Under existing conditions no one need fear the approval 
of any bill legalizing inflation. ‘ Practically,’’ says the 
President, “it is a question whether the mcasure under 
discussion would gain an additional dollar to the irre- 
decmable paper currency of the country or not. - are 
But the fact cannot be concealed that theoretically the 
pill increases the paper circulation one hundred millions 
less only the amount of reserves. . . . . Itisa 
fair inference, therefore, that, if in practice the measure 
should fail to create the abundance of circulation expected 
of it, the friends of the measure, particularly those out of 
Congress, would clamor for such inflation as would give the 
expected relief.” Ile quotes the act of 1869 entitled “ An Act 
to Strengthen the Public Credit of the United States,” calling 
attention to the fact, which the majority in both Houses 
seem to have ignored, that by it the faith of the country is 
pledged “ to make provision at the carliest possible moment 
for the redemption of the United States notes in coin.” He, 
of course, approves the construction placed by Mr. Richard- 
son upon the Reserve Fund law. In conclusion, he says: 

It is claimcd by the advocates of the measure, herewith re- 
turned, that there is an uncqual distrivution of the banking 
capital of the country. I was disposed to give great weight 
to this view of the question at first, but on reflection it will 
be remembered that there still remain four miilions of au- 
thorized bank-note circulation assigned to States having less 
than thee quota, not yet taken. In addition to this, the 
States having less than their quota of bank circulation 
have the option of twenty-five millions more, to be taken 
from those States having more than their proportion. When 
this is all taken up, or when specie payments are fully re- 
stored, or in rapid process of restoration, will be the time to 
consider the question of ** more currency.” 

In financial circles the veto is received with satisfac- 
tion by all save the speculators, who counted upon fictitious 
prices of everything marketable. Of course there is more or 
less disturbance of values, but that will soon pass. The substi- 
tution of comparative certainty for the uncertainty which has 
thus far prevailed comes rather late for the spring trade, but 
will doubtless stimulate merchants all over the land to more 
hopeful efforts. Confusion dire has for the time fallen upon 
the politicians. A leading inflationist Congressman who was 
not in Washington at the time of the veto is reported as bay- 
ing said prior to his departure, “ Let him veto it if he dare— 
we will vctohim.”” Whether the story be true or false, it fairly 
represents the sentiments of the class to which the gentleman 
in question belongs. They, however, are not the only per- 
sons whose political programme has been rudely disturbed 
by the veto. Assuming that the inflation project would be- 
come a law, a numcrous and influential party was crystal- 
lizing into shape, and would ere long have developed into 
a formidable faction had the administration failed in this 
emergency. The full effect upon the Republican party 
cannot as yet be determined. If it loses in some quarters 
it will gain in others. The Congressional clique of which 
Messrs. Morton, Logan, and Butler are types declares that the 
veto is a deadly stab to the partyfand are not slow to promise 
vengeance, but the wavering allegiance of the Liberal wing 
will be toagreat degree reclaimed. The future course of the 
inflationists is not as yet announced. They may probably, 
following the President's suggestion, consent to the passage 
of a free banking bill with provisions for resumption and for 
the redistribution of the currency under existing laws. The 
President, it is understood, will approve any reasonable bill 
which contains a stringent specie clause and discourages in- 
flation as such. 








Household. 








A LETTER FROM POMPEII 
By Soruy WINTHROP. 


A LL the world goes to Pompeii, driving out or 

taking the train from Naples and spending 
three or four hours with a guide in the ruined city. 
But what but a series of happy accidents shouid send 
a party of six tostay a week ‘‘en pension” at the little 
Hotel Dioméde? What but ill winds to keep us from 
Capri, and crowds at Sorrento, and fifth story rooms in 
the Naples hotels, aud, at the critical moment, a de- 
lightful old English lady to tell us of a Bath dowager 
who had tried Pompeii (‘and I assure you, my dear, 
she said it was delicious ’’)—what but such a charming 
combination of circumstances should lead us to take 
this bold resolve? 

The plan once formed grew every moment more al- 
luring, and when fate decreed that we should not 
reach here in the afternoon, nothing could prevent us 
from taking the latest train and first setting foot in the 
silent city by night. 

The large, dark-yellow moon, nearly full, came from 
behind the mountains as we went, rose and rested for 
a few seconds on the crater of Vesuvius, shining 
through the veil of white smoke which always floats 
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there, then went on higher. On our right lay the silver 

bay with here and there some black, drowsy-lookipg 
craft, floating or at anchor, and now and then a cluster 
of lights showed some village on the farther shore. 
Leaving the sea behind us we struck into the level 
country and stopped, quite before we expected it, at 
Pompeii. Then the train, with a shriek, trundled off 
over the plain; the one official who had greeted us dis- 
appeared and we were left in silence—that silence of 
the night and of the country which the sound of a de- 
parting train renders so much deeper. 

We took the one road, straight as an arrow, which 
leads from the little white station. After a few steps 
three or four boys appeared out of the bowels of the 
earth, as boys do‘in this volcanic country, and by them 
ourselves and our bags were conducted to the hotel. 

Here, then, we are at present dwelling in state and 
elegance rivalling that of the ancient Pompeians. 
What fair Ione of them all ever slept on a bedstead of 
shining brass hung with Nottingham lace and yellow 
cambric? Or if she did, we are quite sure, from per- 
sonal observation, that her bed-chamber was not at 
the best more than one-fifth as large or one-tenth as 
airy as ours. Our floors are of brick, to be sure, but 
that is no colder than mosaic; and pretty, bright rugs, 
such as only come from modern looms, make a few 
square feet of comfort before bed and sofa. Kor 
friendly hospitality, for fresh eggs and chickens, and 
for *‘ Vesuvius omelette,’’ which I must leave to the 
reader’s imagination, no hotel, ancient or modern, 
could surpass this. We have nnusic at our feasts, as be- 
comes well-bred Pompeians. Even at breakfast the 
“povero cieco” is ready under our window with his 
doleful ditty, and at lunch and dinner, when we sit in 
state in the small apartment caged off by glass doors 
from the public room, we can command the higher 
talent of the resident violinist if we but lift a finger. 

To enter the old city we have only to pass from our 
second story rooms into a little shop which all visitors 
to Pompeii know. Here are collected lava ornaments, 
imitations of antique bronzes, Sorrento wood-wares, 
all those tempting but unpackable articles of “ big- 
otry and virtue” which await the traveler in all the 
uttermost parts of the earth. If you have an eye for 
the amiable weaknesses of human nature (and are on 
visiting terms with the shopkeeper, as you will be after 
a two days’ residence in the house) you will be interested 
in observing the unequal struggle between reason and 
taste which here goes on in the mind of the average 
traveler. 

; Some article more unpackable than all the rest is 
usually at once selected as “‘ just the thing” for Julia 
or for Jane or for Harry. 

The cautious member of the party, however, for 
there is usually one cautious member to each party, is 
not quite sure that it is the thing for either of the 
persons named, and is sure that there is no room for it 
in any of their trunks. He is answered by the asser- 
tion, in less confident tones, that it will certainly be a 
very nice thing for somebody, and before the question 
is quite decided the knowing shopkeeper has done 
it up. 

A few steps from this little shop is the Porta Marina, 
entering which you are within the ancient city. A 
walk of three or four hours will suffice to show the 
principal points of interest. But if one has The Last 
Days of Pompeii fresh in one’s mind, and is fond of 
looking up the haunts of heroes of fiction, he will wish 
to visit the city more than once, and at his leisure. A 
guide is imposed by government on every party every 
day but Sunday. But the guides, so far as our expe- 
rience goes, are easy-gcing fellows, as willing to follow 
as to lead, and once through the first formalities, one 
can take his own course. In addition to walks within 
the city it is quite worth one’s while to climb the steep 
hills of lava and ashes, and on the edge of the now 
well-tilled surface, to walk around the excavated por- 
tion. 

Looking down upon the roofless houses and temples, 
a much better general idea of the city is obtained than 
is possible from below. And itis only in this way that 
one can realize the beautiful situation of the place or 
believe the statement of the authorities that it lay on 
elevated ground. 

Excavations are going vigorously on urder the pres- 
ent government. 

We saw to-day a beautiful mosaic altar that was 
found last week, and were permitted to watch the un- 
earthing of a frescoed elephant. Future visitors will 
probably be shown the house of the elephant’as we 
have been shown those of the wild boar and of the 
dancing faun. 

When the city fails to attract there is always Vesuy- 
ius, which can be ascended more easily and quickly 
from Pompeii than from any other point. And for 
the excursion to Salerno and Amalfi, if one wishes to 
bring it within the limits of a single day, no starting- 
place is better than Pompeii. 

Looking out from our loggia on the fertile, smiling 
fields, it is hard to realize the cruel things that have 
happened here. In the early morning the air is rich 
with the sweet country smell—that “smell as of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed ’’—the sea sparkles and 
looks glad, and Vesuvius, against the light blue sky, is 
like some friendly monarch smoking the pipe of peace. 
But the people tell of terrible days when the sea and 
thesky areas red as blood, when the earth trembles and 
the hills melt like wax. Hearing such tales and look- 
ing at the desolated city behind us we are thankful 
that we are not bound by that rowerful tie, the love 
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of home, to the foot of avolcano. We shall not regret, 
however, having given seven days cut of a life-time 
to this wonderful old city and its surroundings. 








A BOY’S LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 


R. BEECHER: I have long had a desire 
to write to you, to write something worthy 
of publication, in the Christian Union. 1 see 
you have had “boy correspondents.’’ Now, the 
stress of circumstances urges me sharply. I am 
trying to educate myself; I cannot beg, I cannot 
steal, although it is so fashionable to do both. If I 
could make a few dollars by writing I could keep 
on going to school. You will think Iam an ambitious 
boy; if Lam, it is you who have made me ambitious, 
Thus I prove to you you are a mischievous man. When 
I was quite small, my mother gave me for a reading 
lesson your funeral oration on Col. Dahlgren. It was 
several days before I could twist all the words around 
my small tongue. Ido not now remember the exact 
language of that oration, but the spirit of it has been 
with me ever since; it taught me that “It was not all 
of life to live, nor all of death to die.” 

But I do not intend to write about myself. I intend 
to tell you about our public school. Public schools, 
you know, are somewhat new to Virginians. In Jan- 
uary, 1871, there was considerable stir in our neighbor- 
hood, and meetings of the people at my grandpa’s, dis- 
cussing the question of public schools, and of the pub- 
lic school that was to be, if they could get a house for 
it, in this vicinity. There had been trustees appointed 
for our township by the Board of Education at Rich- 
mond. They wanted to do as trustees should do, but 
did not exactly know how. They had crude ideas 
about the office, as has been shown by the progressive 
developments of the system. 

Well, in those meetings of the people at my grand- 
father’s I learned there were no funds, either private 
or public, to build or rent a house, and only eighty 
dollars to pay each teacher, to teach five months, and 
that the law required the schools to be opened on the 
first day of February, and kept open one hundred 
days. 

They all talked about the matter in a lazy, monot- 
onous, Virginian way. I believed they would arrive 
at nothing; but one day to the usual sitting in our din- 
ing-room came our ‘‘ Yankee” neighbor, a farmer, 
who had moved here from New York, and who had 
bought a good size turnip field, and made a farm out 
of it. ‘‘I say,” said he to the solemn conclave, “‘ John- 
son here (turning to my grandpa) has got a snug log- 
house empty, the one his negroes used to live in; it 
wants a new roof and some ‘ filling in;’ it will dofora 
school-house. Let’s go and fix it!’? The men got up 
quick, the tool-house was opened, the tools got out, 
the “‘shaving horse”’’ rigged, trees felled (there is 
plenty of good timber), and shingles made. In three 
days the house was ready! It is true some of the 
“filling in’’ fell out in the spring, because it froze as 
it was put in. The benches were made of “slabs,” 
without backs. But we had a school-house, warm and 
dry, 2 new and wonderful institution for this part of 
the world! For not within the memory of man had 
there ever been a school here (only sixteen miles from 
Washington). Before the war the lands were owned 
by a few, who were called rich, and it was cultivated 
by slaves. Little patches were rented by “poor 
whites,’’ who had gangs of children that just ran wild. 
How they did exist I don’t know; they were ragged, 
saucy, and independent, with plenty of mind, but 
rude as bears, always wanting to fight. 

The rich sent their children to the city (Washington), 
to Charlottsville, or ‘‘ North’ to be educated; the 
poor went without education. The war ended, leav- 
ing everybody poor, the cultivated and the unculti- 
vated. It placed them, so far as money was concern- 
ed, on a level. The planter with his acres that had 
been hardly used, and bis hands that had learned no 
work, and muscles that had no strength, I think was 
rather worse off than the “ poor white’ who was in- 
ured to hoe and delve. 

When the school-house was ready, the next lookeut 
was for the teacher. First to offer was a man, a small 
farmer, who could read fluently, write and “ cast ac- 
counts.’”” He was a head man of the lower order. The 
people thought he would do very well, but he wanted 
something more than the public funds; he wanted an 
“extra’’ to be made up for him by the people. This, 
while many were thinking how they should get clothes 
and books for their children, made him ineligible. At 
this juncture a lady, one of the old régime of slave- 
holders, offered for teacher! What a jabbering it 
caused! What a wonderment it was! But as she was 
considered well educated, and only asked what the 
trustees could pay for her service, she got the school. 
She was a lonely lady, and I thought she had taken 
the school for company, but now I think it was a 
missionary spirit that prompted her. The last day of 
January, 1871, grandpa told me I could go to school 
next day. I had never been at school, except when 1 
visited friends in the city, and spent a day in their 
school, and I just hated to go to that school in grandpa’s 
old nigger house, I knew Clem J. and Jim B. were to 
be there, and I always had had to take our dogs with 
me to keep them from fighting me! I felt all over 
bad about going. I wanted to stay home, and have 
my mother teach me. When I waked up that night, 
during the night, I went to sleep again quick, for I 





had no pleasant thoughts for the coming day! Next 
morning early Isaw from our home the children col- 
lecting at the school-house. I waited until I saw the 
teacher coming. She came on horseback, attended by 
aservant. Then I went slowly on to the school-house. 
I don’t think she was acquainted with many of her 
pupils, but I suppose she had got the names of their 
fathers, for when I entered she was calling them, thus: 
“Children of Heury W., please come here and give 
me your names,” and when Henry W.’s bairns had 
given their names, she called for the “children of 
Samuel D.,”’ and so on until she had registered all. 
She did not call for me, and I felt I ought not to be 
there, and grandpa should not have sent me. Just 
then her eye fell on me‘and she said, “ Ah, Willy H., 
is that you? Cometome.” She chatted with mesome, 
said she had a large school, “ forty-eight pupils,” and 
that only five besides myself could read, and that their 
ages would average fifteen. She gave mea seat pear 
her. She read the ‘ Rules,” and talked with the 
children about being orderly and quiet. One thing 
about our teacher, for she is still our teacher, she can 
talk! A few keen words from her take the nonsense 
out. 

The school, when she had taken it, was a mob of 
boys and girls who had no ideas of restraint, and seemed 
to think obedience, quietness and a respectful bearing 
towards any one rather derogatory to their dignity. 
Now it is an assembly of ladies and gentlemen, polite, 
quiet and studious. I think the whole neighborhood 
feels the effect of the teaching in this school, espe- 
cially the mothers of the children; they have improved 
in their personal appearance and manners almost as 
much as their children. 

As for Clem J. and Jim B., the teacher soon broke 
them of their swearing and fighting propensities. I 
had no trouble with them; they were too glad to get 
me to help them with their lessons. I often wondered 
if she was never afraid of the great boys, for she had 
many conflicts with them, and aiways conquered. I 
have learned a lesson of courage from her, that vic- 
tory does not belong to bone and muscle, it belongs to 
“right and courage”; and if one should get a few 
bruises from brute strength, they are not the worst 
bruises we have in this world. I havegrownso strong 
since I went to school that I can keep my ground 
against anybody of my own age. 

Do you think, Mr. Beecher, that any of your readers 
of the Christian Union will like to read my letter and 
like to hear from me again? I have been “ writing 
for the papers”’ since I was eight years old—five years 
—and this is the first piece I have actually sent to an 
editor. A Son oF VIRGINIA. 


The Vittle Folks. 


CHILD LIFE ON A FARM. 


WORK AND PLAY. 
By P. THORNE. 


66 nS. said Mr. Kendall one bright April 

morning, “I want you and Teddy to harness 
up old Kate, go down on to the meadow, pick up a load 
of driftwood, and carry it down to Miss Tryphena and 
Miss Bashie. Drive Kate right home again, because 
I’ve got to go to mill this morning. Then you'd better 
go back and saw up some of the wood for the eld 
ladies.”’ 

“Yes, sir; all right,” responded Ralph, cheerfully. 
Not that sawing wood was by any means his favorite 
diversion, but it was “fun” to drive the horse and get 
the wood. Then his particular crony, Roy Whitaker, 
always came over to help, and Miss Bashie was always 
8o obliged. 

‘I'd just as lieve saw wood for Miss Bashie all day 
as not,’’ Ralph had once observed, ** but I wouldn't 
care if Miss Tryphena froze to death.” 

“Why, Ralph!” said grandma. ‘You shouldn't 
talk so. Miss Tryphena is a most excellent woman; a 
very pious woman.” 

“Well, she needn’t be so cross about it. Looks as 
sour as vinegar if a feller happens to call there after 
sundown Saturday night for his jacket or anything, 
and like’s not gives you an old moral lecture.” 

The two sisters lived in a little, old, black house 
about half a mile below Mr. Kendall's, near the Whit- 
akers’. Miss Tryphena was a dressmaker, Miss Bashie 
a tailoress. With some help from the neighbors they 
managed to support themselves very comfortably. 
Never were there twosisters more unlike. Miss Bashie 
was a cheerful, grateful old body, seeing special mer- 
cies in everything, equally astonished at the goodness 
of Providence and the neighbors, and a great lover of 
children. She thought the young Kendalls and Whita- 
kers the most remarkable children that ever existed, 
and they returned the compliment by liking Miss Bashie 
immensely. Miss Trypnena was straight, austere, un- 
bending. Naturally proud spirited, it was hard for 
her to be poor, and obliged to receive help. No one 
kept Sunday so strictly; no one was more constant at 
church than Miss Tryphena. Out of her poverty she 
always managed to have something to send the mis- 
sionaries whenever the contribution box came around. 
But her religion was like herself, austere’ and forbid- 
ding, a cross to be borne in mortification of flesh and 
spirit. 
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' When the boys drove up from the meadow with 
their load of wood, Millie appeared at the back door 
with a bundle. 

' “Wait a minute, boys,” she said; “I’m going, too. 
I’ve got to go down and have Miss Tryphena fit my 
calico dress.”” 

“Ha!” said Ralph, “I’m glad I ain’t you. Won't 
you just catch it, though!” 

As they drove out of the yard Ralph felt disposed to 
show off alittle. He gave old Kate a smart cut of the 
whip, just as they came to a “thank ye ma’am ”’ in the 
road. Old Kate sprang forward as she felt the pain of 
the blow, “ bump” went the wagon, and over keeled 
Mr. Ralph on his back, his long legs waving helplessly 
in the air. Millie and Teddy both giggled, and Ralph 
picked himself up, looking rather sheepish. It was so 
provoking they should meet ’Kiah Gould and his sister 
just then! 

As they drove up to the little black house Miss 
Bashie came limping out, all smiles, to meet them. 
Miss Bashie was lame, her face was red and disfigured 
by some disease, and her weak eyes were always shed- 
ding tears. Her thin, gray hair was drawn back in a 
tight knot, and she wore a rusty black dress, with an 
odd little cape. But the poor, disfigured face, with 
the tears running down, always wore a radiant smile 
of love and cheerfulness, and it had never occurred to 
the children that Miss Bashie wasn’t handsome, she 
was ‘so nice.”* 

**Well I never!” exclaimed Miss Bashie, with both 
hands raised. “If you haint brought us a load of 
wood! Just as we were most out, too! Idon’t believe 
any one ever had such neighbors as we have.” 

‘““We'’re a goin’ to saw it all up for you, too, Miss 
Bashie.”’ 

“ Well, I never did see such good boys in my life! 
I'm sure I don’t know how we can ever pay you.” 

“Ts Miss Tryphena at home?” asked Millie, devoutly 
hoping she wasn’t. 

“Yes; come rightin. Dear, dear, how you do grow! 
TI shall lose my little Millie before I know it. She'll 
be a grown up young lady.” 

‘No, Lain’t never goin’ to be a young lady,” assert- 
ed Millie. ‘I couldn’t go out to the barn, or climb 
trees, or have any fun. I should have to wear long 
dresses, and do my hair up behind, and be proper, and 
oh, I hate it!” 

Miss Tryphena sat by the north window sewing. 
The south window, with a petunia in it full of blos- 
s0ms, was Miss Bashie’s. Near the north window was 
the bed, with a large rag mat before it, the looking- 
glass, and black profile pictures of Miss Tryphena’s 
parents adorning the wall. This end of the room was 
the parlor. The other, where the cooking-stove stood, 
was the kitchen. 

If there was anything Millie particularly disliked it 
was having a dress fitted. She stood first on one foot, 
then on the other, and fidgeted about until Miss Try- 
phena quite lost her temper, and gave her a most un- 
sanctified twitch and shake. The human form was an 
earthly vanity Miss Tryphena was not disposed to give 
in to. Shealways made dresses as homely and wrinkly 
as possible, on principle. 

“T should like a ruffle on the bottom of my dress 
like Sarah Piper's,” suggested Millie, timidly. 

Miss Tryphena looked very glum; sighed deeply. 

“T am sorry, Millicent,’’ she said, ‘‘ to see your heart 
set on dress so young. In this sinful, dying world, to 
be thinking of ruffles! Tbink of your immortal soul, 
child, not of ruffles.” 

*“ Now, Tryphena,”’ broke in Miss Bashie, “ you know 


Millie don’t care about dress. Why don’t you let the, 


child have a ruffle if she wants one?” 

“* Bathsheba, at your time of life you ought to be in 
better business than encouraging thoughtlessness and 
vanity. lf Mrs. Kendall requests me to put a ruffle on, 
I shall have to, I suppose. But my skirts are clear. 
I’ve freed my conscience. I don’t know, I’m sure, 
what this world is coming to. Tinkling ornaments, 
and veils, and bracelets, mincing as they go,’’ and Miss 
Tryphena shook her head gloomily. 

Pretty soon Miss Bashie slipped a doughnut into 
Millie’s hand. She also carried similar refreshment to 
the woodhouse, where Ralph was sawing, Roy Whita- 
ker splitting, and Teddy piling the wood. Miss Bashie 
made uucommonly good doughnuts, and the boys 
unanimously voted her ‘ta brick.” 

As they sat on the woodpile in their shirt sleeves 
munching doughnuts, Ralph said: 

“Why can’t you and Chet come up to our house this 
afternoon?” 

“Well, I can, I guess,” said Roy, “after I’ve done 
some chores for mother. Lois is going up to see Millie 
this afternoon, so there'll be a whole lot of us, and we 
can play Injin first rate. Girls are better’n nobody.” 

“Millie and Lois are jolly—just as good as boys. 
They ain’t like that prigged up Sarah Piper, so ’fraid 
of hurtin’ their ruffles and things, they can’t have any 
fun,” said Teddy. 

“T love to plague Sarah Piper,” said Roy. ‘She 
thinks boys are ‘so dreadful.’ This is the way she 
walks,” and Roy, his mouth full of doughnut, took 
hold of his pantaloons each side, and minced affected- 
ly across the woodhouse to the delight of Ralph and 
Teddy. 

Soon after dinner Millie saw her friend Lois coming 
up the road, «nd ran out to meet her. Lois was what 
peoplecalla naturallady.” She managed with perfect 
ease the “thank yous” and “if you pleases” that came 
so hard to Millie, never forgot the handles to her 





“yeses’’ and ‘‘noes,’’ was modest and graceful but 
self-possessed in the presence of strangers, and her sew- 
ing was considered something quite wonderful for her 
age. Mrs. Kendall was always holding her up as a 
model to Millie. ‘You never see Lois doing that. 
What would you think to see Lois twisting on her 
chair in that way?” etc. But Lois was so good and 
pretty, so wide-awake and ready for fun, that Millie 
couldn’t help loving her, in spite of her being held up 
so often as a pattern. 

This afternoon Lois’s face did not wear the expres- 
sion of unalloyed rapture appropriate to the meeting 
of bosom friends. 

“Tsn’t it mean,” she said. Roy and Chet are coming 
too. I think it’s too bad in mother to let Roy come, 
when she knows how he always plagues us.”’ 

“We'll go off by ourselves somewhere where the 
boys can’t find us, and play keep house,” said Millie. 

Here Roy, Chet, and Bose appeared on the scene. 
Chet, Chettie, or Chester, as he was variously called, 
was a small, black-eyed, white-headed boy, at just that 
uncomfortable between age, when he was too big to 
play with the girls, and not big enough to be wanted 
by the boys. Bose was Roy’s dog and inseparable 
companion, a yellow dog with a stump tail, homely 
but knowing. 

Ty was snoozing peacefully in the sun on the back 
doorsteps, unconscious of danger. Roy said: “Sig 
him, Bose!’’ and Bose, only too glad of the chance, 
flew at Ty. But Ty was “spry as a cat.”’ In an in- 
stant he was safe on a beam in the woodhouse, where 
with green eyes and swollen tail, he crouched, growl- 
ing at his loudly barking enemy below. 

**You’re the meanest boy I ever knew, Roy Whita- 
ker,’ said Millie, very red in the face. ‘* You're just as 
mean as you can be, and I wish you’d stay at home 
where you belong!” 

“It didn’t hurt your old cat any,” said Roy. ‘Gave 
him a little exercise.”’ 

These opening remarks did not look very favorable 
for the boys’ plan of playing “Injun.”’ Ralph and 
Lois both exerted themselves as peacemakers, and 
finally Roy said he shouldn’t have let Bose hurt the 
cat, and that he only did it for fun anyway, and the 
girls consented to go out in the pasture and play 
“Tnjun.” 

The snow had been gone sometime, and the grass 
was beginning to grow green in damp hollows, and on 
southern hillsides. An old sheep-rack stood out in the 
pasture. This the boys took for a fort. They were 
settlers, the girls the settlers’ wives. 

“Now,” said Ralph, ‘we must go out hunting, and 
you must get dinner. Don’t Jet the Indians surprise 
you while we are gone.” 

The boys, with long sticks for guns over their shoul- 
ders, marched off in single file, followed by Bose, re- 
connoitering all the bushes carefully as they went for 
fear of Indians lying in ambush. By and by, Bose fell 
out of line, and began sniffing around a hole in the 
side-hill. Then he fell to barking and digging into it 
furiously, making the dirt fly in all directions. 

“There’s a woodchuck in there, you may bet on 
that,’ said Roy, all excitement. 

After trying the hole with their sticks, and finding it 
too deep to pay for digging out, the boys went on, old 
Bose staying behind, and mounting a silent guard close 
by. Farther on the boys found a large patch of win- 
tergreens, full of berries. As they were picking into 
Teddy’s cap a party of Indians surprised them. After 
much loud banging of the guns, the Indians were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. 

On the way back old Bose met them, dragging a 
dead woodchuck by the neck, which he laid at Roy’s 
feet. Roy patted him, saying, ‘Good old Bose, splen- 
did fellow ;” and Bese wagged his tail in rapture till he 
fairly wagged all over. The woodchuck, finding all 
quiet, had stepped out to her front door to reconnoiter, 
when sly old Bose, who had been waiting fer this, at 
once pounced upon her. 

Meantime, the settlers’ wives had been making things 
comfortable at the fort by getting hay for beds, clean 
chips for dishes, and by provisioning the fort, in case 
of siege, with a stock of cookies from the house, all of 
Aunt Olive’s last baking she could be induced to part 
with. The boys appeared in sight, bearing the wood- 
chuck tied by its tail toa stick resting on the shoulders 
of Ralph and Roy. 

“What have you got?’ cried the wives, climbing 
over the sides of the fort, and running to meet them. 

“This is a bear we killed. And here’s some rabbits 
for supper,” said Teddy, handing over his cap half-full 
of spicy red berries. ‘Did you see any Indians while 
we were gone?” 

*“*We saw something prowling round, over there by 
those trees,”’ said Lois. 

“Tt’s Indians, you may depend,” said Roy. “ They’re 
all around here. We just killed twenty. I guess I'll 
be the scout, and go over there and spy ’em out,” and 
Roy crawled away on all fours, carrying his gun, some- 
times stopping to put his head to the ground te listen. 
When he reached the trees he stood up, slipping car@ 
fully from tree to tree, and peeping out cautiously 
around them. 

“T wish you'd carry that woodchuck off somewhere, 
Ralph.” said Millie, ‘‘I hate to see the poor thing.” 

“That’s Roy’s woodchuck,” said Chettie. ‘ He’s 
goin’ to carry him home and skin him; he’s got three 
skins nailed on to the corn-house now, and he says he’s 
goin’ to get enough to make him a overcoat.” 

Roy now returned, reporting a party of a hundred 








Indians ercamped on the meadow below, who intended 
to attack the fort that very night. 

“Then we'd better eat our suppers right away," said 
Lois. 

The supper, consisting of a scrupulously equal divis- 
ion of cookies and checkerberries set forth on chips, 
having been disposed of, the settlers retired to their 
hay béds, leaving Teddy, as sentinel, to walk up and 
down outside, gun over his shoulder. Millie, whose 
imagination was strong, was so absorbed in the game 
she really felt afraid. Suddenly, Roy gave vent to a 
piercing, unearthly yell. Millie jumped, and Lois cried, 

‘Don’t, Roy; you nearly scared us to death.” 

“"T’wa'n’t me,” said Roy; ‘it’s the Indians. That's 
their war whoop.” 

“T should think it was!” said Lois. 

“Here they come!” shouted Teddy, jumping over 
into the fort. Now began a terrific * bang! bang!” of 
guns. The wives loaded guns for the men, and even 
took an occasional shot at the Indians themselves, 
through the loop-holes of the fort. The Indians, thus 
bravely met, soon beat a retreat in great disorder. All 
the settlers were severely wounded, but recovered at 
once on partaking of some checkerberry balsam, which 
their wives had prepared by mashing berries on chips. 

“Now, let’s be Indians ourselves,’ proposed Ralph. 
Let’s find a good camping-ground, and build a wig- 
wam.”’ 

Down by the brook was a grassy little meadow, ly- 
ing warm and sheltered under a hillside covered with 
hemlocks. Here they first drove down a center-pole, 
then they cut as big branches of hemlock as the boys’ 
jack-knives would saw off, and leaned them up, tent 
fashion, around the pole, leaving a small opening on 
the side towards the brook. This they could barely 
crawl through on their hands and knees. Inside, there 
was just room for them all, by sitting close together 
and bending their heads forward, Ralph putting bis 
feet out the door. 

A few minutes passed in this luxurious manner were 
found perfectly satisfactory, and when Roy proposed 
a grand Indian war-dance every one was willing to 
come out. Justas they had tied their hair on the top 
of their heads, like Indians in the geography pictures, 
and while Roy was elaborately painting their faces 
with a bit of charcoal, Aaron came down from the 
plain with the ox-cart. 

“Hooray! Here’s Aaron! Let’s take him prisoner!” 

And with loud war-whoops the whole tribe fell upon 
Aaron, 2nd were soon triumphantly riding off home 
in the ox-cart. 





Wy 
BURIED CITIES AND TOWNS. 
He held the rebel fast until the officer arrived. 
They found he had been stabbed for discharging his duty. 
He left his coat and new portmanteau in the car. 
There was neither wine nor water for dinner. 
I willingly gave him all I made. 


He was a Hindu, blind and feeble. 
Do not fail to ask Frank for the news. 
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A PUZZLE OF FIFTHS. 
Two-fifths of power. 
Three-fifths of a bower. 
One-fifth of fruit. 
One-fifth of a flute. 
Two-fifths of a fable. 
One-fifth of a cable. 
Three-fifths of a stone. 
One-fifth of the Rhone. 
My whole is one of the novels of a popular English novelist 
of the present day. Dg FORREST. 
CrossworD ENIGMA. 
My first is in courage, but not in valor. 
My second is ‘n paleness and also in palior. 
My third is in weapons, but not in armor. 
My fourth is in dispute, but not im clamor. 
My fifth is in reproach, but not in revile. 
My sixth is in banish, but not in exile. 
My seventh is in wounds, but not in sears. 
My eighth is in strife, but not in wars. 
My ninth is in confide, but not in trust. 
My tenth is in honest, but not in just. 
My eleventh is in rebellion, but not in rebel. 
My twelfth not in surpass is found in excel. 
My whole is a French general's name 
Who early won his country’s love and fame. H. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
. A consonant. 
. A French coin. 
. A dwelling. 
. Utility. 
. A vowel. Rorn. 
A Drop-LeErrer PUZZLE. 
** J-st -s th- br—d-st r-v-rs r-n 
Fr-m sm-ll -nd d-st-nt spr-ngs, 
Th- gr--t-st cr-m-s th-t m-n h-v- d-n- 
H-vy- gr-wn fr-m ]-ttl- th-ngs.” Noa. 


or to 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL Wb. 

Geographical Enigma.— 4 
“A breath of submission we breathe not; 
The sword we have drawn we will sheathe not.” 
CAMPBELL. 
Transposttions.—1. Teak, Kate. 2. Spear, Asper. 3. Drab, bard 
4. Cade, dace. 5, Wane, anew. 6. Ante, neat. 

A Diamond Puzzle. 


Y R 


R=> 
RoR ok Be] 


Box 


Decapitations.—1. Panama, Anam. 2. Ladoga, a dog. 6. Tornea. 
Orne. 4. Mouse. Ouse. 5. Java, Ava. 
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Financial, 
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to Saturday, 





From Monday, April 20, 
April 25. 

Wall Street has seen an exciting week, the 
veto being of course the subject which for the 
time took precedence. Three quarters or more of 
the habitual denizens would on Wednesday have 
backed with money, provided they had any, their 
belief that the President would sign the bill. His 
declining to do so caught every one as a sudden 
change of wind catches a ship with studding-sails 
set. People had made up their minds that infla- 
tion was coming, and had made calculations ac- 
cordingly, some in one way and some in another. 

}] were taken aback, and confusion was the natu- 
ral result on a falling market with rising rates of 
interest. The recovery was prompt, however, 
loan rates fell at once as soon as it was known that 
the veto was favorably received by the mercantile 
community, and now all securities of any stand- 
ing have steadied or advanced. From London 
and Frankfort the cable brought nothing but con- 
gratulatory messages and quotations from leading 
journals, commending the President’s action. We 
give elsewhere some account of the message and 
its general reception. 

United States Bonds must decline with a de- 
cline in gold, but it is a decline at which no one 
who regards the future should be disposed to 
grumble. Certainly the blow which inflation has 
received must bencfit the national credit, and that 
means a better demand for our securities if it 
means anything. However, everything respect- 
able has a somewhat fictitious value now, end 
must bave until the currency is on a specie basis. 

The highest quotations fur the week were as 
follows: 

" -. Apr. Apr. a. Apr. 

2 22. 23. 4. 









al. . 2. 
New 5s c’p...’8l 1b 4g WS 1154 115K 
6 p. ct. reg.... 19% 119% Illy 119% 119% 
do. c’p , M15 121% 121% 121K 121% 
5-0¢'p 118% Sk 117% 118 118% 
5 Veep 10% 1 119% 119% 120 
5-20 c'p Wiss 12136 121% 44 
5-20 c’p 119% 119% 119% IlYK% 119% 

mt) 120 1i% LO LK 

5-0) c'p O4y NOK 119 9° 119% 
10-40 reg. 14% 114% 1144 114 1X 
10-40 c’p. aoe id%e 114% NAR 144 1My 
te Pee im 16M 116 116Y 116 llby 


Closing quotations in London on Friday were: 
p Since Jan. Ist. 
April  =———_—_—_—_——_———. 
24. Lowest Highest. 
U.S. 6's,5-20"s, 1965...10914 106’ Apl.22 110 Feb. 19 
U.S. 6's.5-20's, 1867...1084 1074 Jan. 5 110 Feb. 49 
U.8.5 5's, 10-40'S..... 000 Wi 103% Feb.16 15x Jan.24 
MD Millivsika <i ncnenane 10 =: 10246 «Jan. 15 10475 Apl.13 
Stocks, ctc., have naturally shared in the gen- 
eral feverishness. There was a break in the mar- 
ket On the 2ih and a suspension of one firm which 
had been speculating for a rise, and the excite- 
ment hid hardly subsided when the news;from 
Washington set all at loggerheads again. The de- 
cline was for the most part confined to “fancy” 
stock, and the sound interest paying issues did not 
materiully feel the disturbance. The week closed 
on & general recovery of prices on all sides. As 
for gold, the veto seems to have had the effect of 
lowering it some 1's per cent., and the market is 
firm at our closing prices for Saturday. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tichs for the week: 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr 
2. 21. 2 23. 24. 20. 





Wg 1 = «11B% OAK «KO 
g 989 9 8! 956 
126 126 1265 125% 126% 12 
37% 86K «85%O=«~ KOC‘ CCK 
754% ‘4% 6% 7 it} Tb% 
% «42% «648% 42 236 «42 
Sy 49% 48% 47} 403g «47% 
7 felg 6635 65 66 65% 
wy «99% 100 99 99 WY 
40% 9% 89K 38% 384 38% 
i es) £ Si% 55% 57 
29 2% 3% 62 Wx 22% 


20 , ; 
Centra! of NJ.. 105% 106 10 1066 165 = 105 
Del., L. & W.... 105 5 4 


Han & St.Jos.. 3% 2 2 4 
Union Pacific.. 34% 33X 31% 3354 
eons ima " as Se ih 105% # 
estern Uu'el 7 % T 73% 72 
Quicksiive..... ba By) 23 30 
do pref. ¢ 36 





Pacific Mail..... 43% 41% «42% ~SCO dt 
Adams Exnress ie 98 By & 
American Ex... BX BX BK & 
OF & Wix........ 6 Gx Gt. 62 
Welis.F argo Ex 80 34 TX 7 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 


60 days. 


3 days. 
London prime bankers........ 4.3646 Peet 











George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS S0- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH. 





Interest Payable 1st June and 1st December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 190. 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


SCOTT, STRONG A&A CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Broad Street. 


The nominal amount of Bonds authorized to be 
issued under this Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the * New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the 
balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 
offered for sale. 





Notice. 

The Gallatin National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, located at Shawneetown in the 
State of Ilivois, is closing up its affairs. 
All note holders and otber creditors of 
said Association are therefore hereby 
notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Assoviation for pay- 
ment. 

This March 25th, 1874. 

R. W. TOWNSHEND, Cashier. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 39% & 38 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Asscts---QOver Ten Million Dollars. 

Sur a Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed, 
Pe books in English, eee, sone German. 

CHAPIN t¥ reas. . J. HAINES, Pres’t 
. . ARMOUR, ad, 


12 PER CENT. NET, 

Improved Farm Send for Cire. and refer- 
irst Mortgage ences. J. WATKINS 

Bonds Guaranteed. & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


NEW PU BLICATIONS. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. 


Comparing portions of his Diary from 17% to 
1848. Edited by Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
8vo. Vol. Yith Portrait. Extra cloth. $5.00. 

Only a limited Edition of this valuable work has 
been printed. 


History of French Literature. 


Adapted from the French of _M. Demogeot. p§ 
ae BRIDGE. 12mo0. Extracloth. $1.5 
ives an admirable insight into the subject of 
ane it treats, and is a most valuable hand-book 
alike ae to the scholar and the general 





The Four Civilizations of the 
World 


An Historical Retrospect. 


i HENRY WIKOFFP, 
author of “ Political oh. 


ssays,’’ etc. Wmo. Cl 


This is a brief, valuable statement and criticism 
of the advancement of the civilization of the 
— from ~ earliest times. Presented in a 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
M.C. 
| BANKERS, (ee 


R. Turner, 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 





i, aroer, 
8. Decker. 





COUNT Y,| BUYERS or SELLERS 
cIry, ADDRESS 
row  |KELLOGG,VOSWINKEL & C0. 
z BANKERS, 
AND 
$4 Ia Salle St., 
SCHOOL CHICAWO. 
Be cont ry 
BON DS Die es eee: 





lucid and thoroughly readable 


style. 
Philosophers and Fools. 
A Study. By od JULIA DUHRING. Crown &vo. 
Extra cloth. 


A decidedly Frock and original Study of people 
in general, ——- a clear insight into human na- 
ture, and especial — better side of it, forming 
an enjoyable book fora very large class of readers. 


The Heir of Malreward; 


Or, Restored. A Novel. Pay the author of ‘Son 
and Heir.” ete. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 

A delightful novel, the characters and ub being 
remarkably well drawn, and the story charmingly 
oon speed and holding the reader’s close at- 

en 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 





Do net buy a new Singing 
Book for your Sunday-schoo! 
until you have examined 


“ROYAL DIADEM.” 
Bookselfers and Music Deal- 
ers ali over the country have it 
for sale. If you cannot get it in 
your town, send 25 cents for a 
copy cf it, in paper cover, to 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 





(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
76 Eas: Ninth St., New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago, 





15,000 Sold in Three Weeks! 





20th thousand nearly ready! 





EDW’D EGGLESTON’S BEST. 


z. 

THE CIRCUIT RIDER, 
A Tale of the Heroic Age. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 








Author of ** The Hoosier School- 
master,” etc., ele. 
ILLUSTRATED 
With over thirty character- 
drawings by G. G. White and 

Sol Eytinge. 

t= This story is exciting widespread in- 
terest, both as a powerful novel and genuine 
love-story, and as a graphic picture of the 
West in the adventurous days of saddle-bags 
and circuit-riding preachers. (2 Extra Cloth, 
Gilt, and Ink-Stamped Covers, Price, $1.75. 

“The breezy freshness of the Western prairie 
blended with the refinements of literary culture. 
It is alive with the sound of rushing streams and 
the echoes of the forest, but shows a certain grace- 


ful self- possession which betrays the presence of 
the artist’s power.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“It is his best work; pgaene story; a true pic- 
ture of the past and of. itine rant dite inthe old 
times of simplicity and hardship.’ . Methodist. 

“The best American story, and “ e most thor- 
oughly American one, thit has appeared for 
years.’’—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 


II. 
FRUITS, FLOWERS & FARMINC. 


New Issue, with much additional matter. By 
HENRY WARD BrecHer. A delightful Spring 
Book. The poetry and prose of Beecher's 
Farm and Garden experiences. Uniform 
edition of the author’s works. Each volume 
complete in itself. Cloth, stamped cover, $2. 
“Not merely readable and instructive, but sin- 

es fascinating in its magnetic style.”—Phua. 
ress. 

“ Rich, ripe,and juicy, . . . . and those who 
expected only entertainment from them, found 
them ful] of the most valuable information and 
practical suggestions on a thousand and one differ- 
ent, ee, kindred topics. 
book of its kind we do not know. T here is not a 
dull line in all its five hundred pages.’’—Christian 
at Work. 

*,* To be had through any Bookselicr ; 
or will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO., New York. 


Do not buy a new Singing 
Bock for your Sunday-school 
until you have examined 

“ROYAL DIADEM.” 

Booksellers and Music Deal- 
ers all over the country have it 
for sale. Ef you cannot get it in 
your town, send 25 cents for a 
copy of it, in paper cever, to 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 

91 Washington St., Chicago. 


PROCTOR’S 
Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. 


I. EARTH’S PAST AND FUTURE. 
II. LIFE IN OTHER WORLDS. 
a OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 
. THE INFINITIES ARQUND US. 


AND 
BROWN-SEQUARD’S 
Lectures on the Nerves. 


I. THE NERVOUS FoRCE. 
Il, NERVOUS INFLUENCE. 
Ill. INDIRECT NERVE FORCE. 
IV. NERVE D¥RANGEMENT. 
V. SUMNER’S SUFFERINGS. 
VI. WHAT NERVES MAY Do. 


Published in full in 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 15, 
NOW READY. 


This Extra also congaine Deg Bayard Taylor's famous 
eu 


“Schliemann Discoveries on the Site 
of Ancient Troy.” 


And a lecture by Prof. C. F. Chandler on “ The 
Germ Theory of Disease.” Price (skeet edition) 10 
cents per copy. Pamphlet edition, 0 cents. Fif- 
teen TRIBUNE Extras (sheet form) post-paid to 
any address in the United States for One Dollar, 
and circulars giving full details of the cortents 
“6 price of #li T ms TRIRU NE EXTRAS free to any 


ress. Addres 
THE TRIBUNE, New 3 York. — 
Kuaint, Kueer and Kurious 


Is the valuable book we give toall. Full of facts, 
figures and fun; 64 pages; 50 pictures. Inclose two 
stamps and address Blackve & Co..746 Broadw’ y.N.Y. 

















Do not buy a new Singing 
Book for your Sunday-school 
until you have examined 

“ROYAL DIADE™,” 

Booksellers and Music Deal- 
ers all over the country have it 
for sale. If you cannot get it in 
your town, send 25 cents for a 
copy of it, in paper cover, to 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

(Saccessors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 

91 Washington St., Chicago. 


A more charming | 





BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


MAY ANNUAL, 
Containing 6 New and Beautiful Songs, 


For Sunday-School Anniversary Oc- 
casions, 


NOW READY, 


Price 5 cents; $4.00 per 100 copies. 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth street, New ¥ Yy ork. 


DO YO 
LOVE 
jcopies of the Musical Wold, 
containing $1 worth ons, 
M —s- ?| s. NCleveland, Ohio. 
SW sm ci. 
TRUTHS 





If 80, send us your “address 
and the names of your mu- 
sical friends, to whom we will 
meil, post- paid, our new De- 
lseriptive CATALOGUE of 
jchoice music and specimen 








Por To-Day. 


Spoken in the Past Winter 
By DAVID SWING. 


Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. 


12mo, Tinted paper. Mailed, prepaid, for $1.75. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publ’s, 


117 and 119 State St., Chi icago. 


‘Cure for 1 Thought-Taking. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. Price 50 cts. 
WARREN & WYMAN, Publishers, 
15 Bible House, ) New Y ork. 











\ JILLIAMS COLL EGE.—Regular examina- 

tions for entrance, June Wth and Sept. od, 

1874. $5,000 given away annually to aid indi rent 

students. For inform: ation apply to the President, 
- CHADBOURNE, 

__ Williamstow ny ‘Berkshire Co., Mass. 





~ Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


Do you want te increase the working 
pewers of your Horse? 


USE THESE POWDERS. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 
Real Lyons Poplins 


At 90c. per yard; usually sold at $1.25. 
Grisaille Mikado SILKS, pure silk one way, 
at 45c. per yard; formerly 75. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


At 75c. and $1 per yard. 











ON CENTRE COUNTER ROTUNDA 
will be exhibited a very large stock of extra quality 
new 


FANCY SILKS, 


the latest and most fashio uble colorings, at $1.25 
per yard; worth $1.75. 
a ae 


And, as an additional attraction, they will adda 
complete line of Plain Colored 


Lyons Dress Silks, 


At $1.25 per yard; formerly good value for $1.75 





They have also largely replenished their stock of 


imported White Coods 


with every necessary article for family use, at 
largely reduced prices. 


ON FOURTH AVENUE SECTION. 
Will be found a large stock of 


Paris-finish Percales, 
in Shirtings and Dress Styles, full % inches 
wide, warranted fast color, at 1:°2c. per yard; well 
worth 18c. per yard. The greatest bargain yet 
offered. 





Broadway. Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 





Special Sale of Real India 


CAMELS HAIR SHAWLS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have decided to close their present stock of Long 
and Square 


REAL INDIA 


SHAWLS, SCARFS, AND TIES, 


Comprising the largest and most elegant assortment in 
style, quality, and richness they have ever offered. 
the greater part recently received and purchased 
under unusually favorable circumstances. Prices 
fully 50 per cent. less than those of former 
years. 





¢#” The attention of their customers, strangefs, . 


and residents of neighboring cities is respectfully 
requested. 


Broadway, 4th av., 9t and 10th Sts. 
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DRY GOODS. 





EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 








Btraw and Millinery Goods from Europe, 
From Domestic Manufacturers, 
From Importers, 
From Various Auction Sales. 
Also, large consignments to be sold on account of 
whom it may concern. 





STRAW GOODS. 


Over 2,000 cases of Straw Goods. 

Fine Leghorn and , Hate and Bonnets, 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.45, $1.75, $2 u 

Milan Rouna Hats and Teonnets from We. to $2. 

Our assortment of Straw Goods is the _ largest, 
cheapest, and most complete in this elity, over 
100 different braids, e He ry desirable e, at 
Isec., 25c., We., T5c., $1, $1.25, $1.50 up. 

Rustic Hats, Sc., 65e., T5e. up—trimmed 4 
trimmed. 

Thousands of Boys’, Youths’, and Children’s Hats, 

15ec., 25c., 50e., 75e. and #1. Inspec 

Boys’ ad Silk Dress Hats, $2.50, ae elsewhere 


d un- 








Taree oo of Hair and Cactus Braids, Fancy 
Straw Laces, Blondes, Straw Cords and Orna- 
? ments. Great variety ‘at extra low prices. 


TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT. 


Inspection Invited. 


Everything fashionable, from $1.25 to $2% 
Hats and Bonnets trimmed at the Shortest Notice. 


RIBBONS. 


30,000 pieces of “Gros Grain” Ribbons, Pure Silk— 
every width and color, 8c., lc., 20c. per yard. 

Silk Ribbons, with C gorded Kidge, from se. to 1de. 

Sash Ribbons, 2c. , 38e., We., 7 85, 

Bonnet Silks, from ie. ‘pe r yard. 

Black Dress Silks, from 65¢. up. 

Corded Silks, 75c., up. 

AJl Silk Mignons, every color. 


LACES. 


Guipures, Yak and Thread Laces—Specialty. 

Spanish Nets, at 85c., 1.25, $1.38 per yard up. 

Scarfs in Spanish, Guipure, Brussels, ana other 
materials. 














Veilsin _ Brussels and Dotted Nets, We., 75¢., $1 up. 
Balance vf Linen Handkerchiefs—Clearing this 
wee 


FLOWERS, 


Rich French Flowers’ and Feathers, Bridal 
Wreaths, Floral Garniture. 








leeehicas and Sun Umbrellas, 
EVERY DAY. NEW STYLES. 
Manufactured especially for this house. 
Thousands to select from, 


Misses’ All Silk—Pink, Blue and White, 50c. each. 

Ruffled, 85e. and $1. 

Extra Large and Lined, 50c., 65e., T5e., $1. 

Changeable, Navy Blues and Se rge large, $3, $3.50, 
and 

2.500—Various Mountings, Ivory, Horn, Silver, Gold 
and Shell, $1.25 to #15 each. 

Specialties, Hat and Bonnet Ornaments. 

Specialties, Jet and Steel Bands, Buckles, ete. 

Specialties, Ten ‘Thousand Fans, Fans. Examine. 

Specialties, Toilet Articles, Soaps, Perfumeries, 


ete., etc. 
Spee ialties, Fifteen Thousand Bunches Cut Beads. 


each. 
Leather. Goods, ¥ ee, aaa Satchels, 
15c., 25e., We., T5c., $1 





Sienasieaeaine: Goods. 
Silver-Plated Ware, 
OF THE VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, BELOW 
REGULAR PRICES, 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ and Children’s White and Fancy Hose 
12c., 1c... 18¢e. up. 
lates Balbriggan Hose—Silk-clocked, %c., 45c., 

up 





Ladies” Gents’, and Children’s Summer Under- 
wear, all sizes and qualities 
Gents’ Dress Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, ete 


Large and Complete Assortment in silk, Lisle, and | 


Berlin Gloves at L2c., 15e., " i@ pair up 
Ladies’ Silk Ties and Scarfs, Ise. , 2e., 25e. up. 


UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits in Lawn, Marseilles, 
Pique, Swiss and Linen, #3 up. 

Children’s Gabrielle Dresses, from We. up. 

Children’s Fine Marseilles Walking Suits and 
Cloaks. 

= Undergarments, in sets to suit the pur- 
chas 

Sale of ‘Corsets, 2,000 Dozens. 40c., 45c., 
75c., 80c., $l up. 


KID GLOVES. 
* MONOGRAM.” POPULAR GLOVES. “ EDWARD.” 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


Two-Buttons, 9 cents, Spring Shades. 
. 1.2 les 








50c., 65e., 





* Edward, Two Buttons, equal 
to any brand at any price, $1.50 the pair. New 
Shades—this Spring imports ation. 


One-Button Gloves, at 25c., doc., 4oc. New Shades. 


Edward Ridiey & Son, 


209, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, G4, 66, GS and 70 ALLEN ST., 


NEW YORK. 

FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand Street Cross-town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every city car 
apd stage route going north 
and south. 

Stx MINUTES’ RIDE FROM COR. OF BROADWAY. 








AN UNION. 


E H R ic H s’, 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 


Near 24th St., New York. 


Price-List 
mailed free on 


Our Spring 
ready, and 
applic: ition. 


how 


C#” Description and Prices of Ladies’ and Infants’ 
Wear, Corsets, REAL Laces, Embroideries, 
fillinery Goods, ete., ete, 


t@™ Special INDUCEMENTS to Wholesale Buyers. 





EMRICHS’, 
287 and 289 Lighth Avenue, 


Bet. 24th and 25th Streets. 
BLOOMS’ 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond ard Greet Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW GOODS 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDEN 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 


‘TED BAR- 





All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, | 

SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, | 

and MILLINERY GOODS. | 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 





Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 


PARASOLS. 


MITLUIER. Manufacturer, 
Sixth Ave. cor. 22d Street, 
NEW STYLES NOW READY. 
Elegant Goods. 











H. ONEILE & CO., 
Nos. 327 and 329 6th Ay. and 20th St 
IMPORTERS, 


Willopen on Monday, April 27, afull assortmentof 


New Spring Millinery Goods, 


All of our own special importation, 


At Much Below the Market Prices. 

100 dozen CHIP ROUND HATS and BONNETS, 
all of the finest quality and latest noveltics in 
shapes. Drab, black, and brown, $3.45. 

1) cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BON TS, $1 to $2.50. 

100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, £1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 25e. per yard, in all the new Spring 
shades, WARRANTED all silk. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 
7-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all silk 
SOFT SILK SASHES. 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


— 
LACES. 
RICH LACES, 
COLORED YAK LACES, 
GUIPURE LACES, 
SPANISH LACES, 
SPANISH NETS, 
THREAD NETS, 
LACE VEILS 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
RUFFLINGS, 




















LACE TIES. 
LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
NEW FANCY TIES, 
WHITE SILK TIES, 
EMBROIDERED TIES, 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25 cents; all shades 
All the new Bonnet Matcrials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O°NEILL’S, 
Nos. 327 AND 329 6TH AV. AND 20TH ST. 

















er riate design ever used in wash materia 


repaint or left vino 


the ebirr strings; 


of wide 
The titles tle el 


2506 


806—Polonaise—Is one of th 

latest designs for the fb 
Sensors. It hasa seam 
e back, and is without 
a side-form; the underarm 
ream is placed far back and 
gives it a narrow appearance at 
the waist. The draping of skirt 
is formed by pleating ft up from 
the bottom and fastening it 
far back at each side; large 
buckle or bow is placed on 
the pleats of the pannier. 
It is the most economi- 
cal pattern of all the de- 
signs, and will have 
great favor, as it is a 
convenient style 
forlaundryingwhen 
used in wash goods. 
It requires only 
three and three- 
arineh yardsof 
5 inch goods, or 
4g of 27 inch. 

































SPECIAL OFFER! 


Address very Plain and Send Quick to. 


P. O. Box 5055 


2504—Sammer Costame—this style of Poloe 
aise ie decidedly the most graceful and a 
‘ont is loose and belted in from the underarm 
seam. It may be buttoned together down the 
The pannier ir formed by 


a4 mide Whe of 

Pe weny e un hen these strings 
= = ed the gam ent phe sum- 

ple, long sacque, out pleat or 
gather; a most valuable heatare for 
the covenience of ironing; even the 
asto rt heap vase by 


80 posseesce 
great merit over other styles in 
point ,of xcowomy, as it re- 
_—— — FOUR AND ONR- 






















from 2 to 7 years. 


of pettern, 


ce 


1022 


1022—Dress—is a novel and 
convenient way of making up 
wash material for children. 
The overdress is simply one 
piece of goods without a seam, 
except on the shoulder; thecut 
represents the skirt in ‘one col- 


Re- 
quires yo overdress one 
yard of 36 inch goods for 
three years; one 
and _ one-fourth 
we for 5 years. 

umber of over- 
dress, 1022; price 


“— : ’ c wif Se 


cents; number of 
underdress, haf 
price of pattern, 
20 cents, 


iZ£mported Fashions 


FROM 


SMITH’S PATTERN BAZAAR. 


2322—Toilette for either 
house or street. Gabrielle 
cannot be too highly esti- 
mated ; mq back as @ 
charming little postillion 
waist, ich will sapeore 
either the stout or sl 
lady; the front is made ae 
brielle, buttoned close to the 
; throat; finished ya ener 















SMariTEH’s 







THIS CUT shows how beautifully 
LONG Skirt is changed into a St: 


or, and the upper part another, ; ’ while pestag a muddy plese and then! ingofthesame 
though it is often made of one ye shade. It may 
kind of material. We have r S Dia be made in 

this pattern in sizes only , silk, poplin or 


YOU NEED BUT ONE. 
DOZEN DRESSES. __ _ 





FREE as PREMICM to 
who sends 


TERN BAZAA 


“nstant Dress Elevator,” 


Front Walking Dress by the INST ans witha bandof 
ELKVATOR, You can raise your skirt jtself,andedg 






for ONE Y YEARS . 
subsertption teas - ;, SMITH’S PAT: Smith's 




















Greek collar of 
same. The original 


goods called guipure 
aj percale (unbleached 
or ecru tint), trimmed 


jslpaca, the 

skirt is made 
demi-trainfor 
the conveni- 
ence of house 


venti’n 


worn in the 4 
street itis ele- 3 
vated by us- = 
ing th . 
new in- j 





We give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with 


every pattern, which shows just how to put the 
— together after being cut by the pattern. 
hey ae PERFECT GUIDES, 


CET IT NOw'! 


EVERY MOTHER, 


EVERY DRESSMAKER, 


EVERY FASHIONABLE LADY 


OUGHT 70 HAVE 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MACAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
Bull of, Fashions, Stories,*and Choice Reading. 


ALMOST EVERY JOURNAL IN THE LAND OOPY FROM IT, AND RECOMMEND IT. 


NO FAMILY Is PERFECTLY SAFE WITHOUT IT! - 
‘ONLY $1 | .OOFA YEAR! 
or 
Every enbscriber gets a Boy of ONE of the following beautiful Of] Chromos Free as premium, 


viz—Whitter’ 8 “ Barefoo 


,’10xl4in.; “The Unweicomed Visitor,” 


13x17 in.; ‘*The Pet Lamb,” 


a ; “Little Sisters,” Maitis Enclose 3 stamps for Postage and ‘Ro lers. OR One Dollar3s 
rms may be selected from the ** Bazaar? in placeof Chromo. Agents Wanted. 
= on to Getters-up of Clubs. (See Bazaar.) For — 3 subscribers 


ve 1 Chrom: 


0. For getting & we give 2 Chromos OR S 


irt Elevator, or plain 











Instant Elevator. Requires twelve yorde of 27 
inch goods. Pattern, with cloth mode 


2716—4W rap—is 

uite similar in 
shape to old style 
mantil 
which is so 
well appre- 


ciated by 
middle aged 
ladies. Itis 
approriate 
for Cca- 
shmere 
silk, or 
heavy 


Requires one and one- 
fourth yard of 54 inch 
goods. © Pattern with 
cloth model, 30 cts. 


RS SSS 





cw BS. S300 copy y Bazaar mailed for 25 cents. Smith’s Instruction Book, Secrets of Dressmak- 


ing, 15 cents. 


Any TWO patterns on this page and the “ Elevator” mailedfo TWO DOLLARS, 
Any THREE patterns and the * Elevator” mailed for $2.75. 
Any TWO patterns on this page will be given FREE as PREMIAM to those who Subscribe IMMEDIATELY. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH. 914 Broadway, 
New York City 





Any pattern on this 
page mailed upon receipt of Price. 


ry 
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Scientific amd Sanitary. 





THE PRODUCTION OF IODINE. 


ROFESSOR BEILSTEIN’S report on the 

great chemical industries illustrated at the Vi- 

enna Exposition contains interesting information con- 

cerning the manufacture of iodine and its compounds 

in France. For extracts from this report we are in- 
debted to the Journal of Applied Chemistry. 

Tbe crude material from which iodine is obtained in 
France is sea-weed. It grows on the low banks of the 
coasts of Normandy, Brittany, Ireland and Scotland, 
which are submerged at high tide, but out of water at 
low tide. The weeds are collected twice a year, in 
March and October. Owing to the searcity of fuel in 
those parts, they were very early used for heating pur- 
poses, as also for fertilizers. Toward the end of the 
seventeenth century asystematic burning of the weeds 
was commenced. This was doue, as now, twice a year, 
in round or rectangular pits in the open air, on the 
sea-shore. The wrack soda, or kelp, thus obtained was 
employed for making glass until the discovery of an- 
otber method of making soda. Another use was there- 
fore sought for kelp, and in 1798 a manufactory con- 
ducted by Couturier was started at Cherbourg for the 
purpose of separating its different salts, in order to 
furnish the gloss-makers with a better material. In 
1811 a manufacturer of saltpeter in Paris, named Cour- 
tois, discovered iodine in the mother liquor of these 
salts. In 1824 Tissier of Cherbourg founded the first 
works for manufacturing iodine. Soon after, in 1827, 
he erected a second manufactory there for Couturier, 
and in 1829 the two were united. In 1830 Tissier found- 
ed an iodine factory in Conquet, which is now the most 
important of all, its annual production being from six- 
teen to eighteen tons of iodine and iodide of potas- 
sium. Since that time the number of factories has 
increased to nine. 

These nine factories annually consume 12,000 tons of 
crude kelp, obtained from 240,000 tons of green sea- 
weeds, and produce 2,400 tons of saltpeter, 2,000 tons of 
chloride of potassium, 1,800 tons of common salt, 1,220 
tons of sulphate of potash, 120 tons of Glauber salt, 40 
tons of pure iodine, 4tons of bromine and 12 tons of 
sulphur. The residue when dry contains 22.4 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, and 9.4 per cent. of sulphate of 
lime, and is employed as a fertilizer. 

The improvements claimed by the exhibitors in this 
department at the Vienna Exposition are calcining the 
plant in continuously-operating, closed furnaces, and 
the precipitation of the iodine by means of the oxygen 
of the air. 


SOUNDINGS IN THE PACIFIC. 


\ E are indebted to the Scientific American 
for an account of some of the results of the 
deep-sea soundings made in the Pacific Ocean during 
last year by Captain George T. Belknap, of the United 
States steamer Tuscarora, with reference to the pro- 
jected laying of a telegraph cable to Japan. These 
results were announced at a recent meeting of the 
California Academy of Sciences by Professor George 
Davidson, of the Coast Survey. 

This work has accomplished a remarkable develop- 
ment of the depths of the Pacific Ocean, which have 
no parallel in the plateaus of the Atlantic. The Tusca- 
rora first started ona line of soundings from the en- 
trance of the Straits of Fuca across that portion of the 
North Pacific which is known as the Gulf of Alaska, 
towards the Asiatic Coast. After leaving the entrance 
to the straits, the bottom slopes gradually to a depth 
of 100 fathoms. Then asudden descent occurs until a 
depth of 1,400 fathoms is reached, at 2 distance of 150 
miles from the coast. The temperature of the water 
at the greatest depth on this line of survey was 34 de- 
grees. During the return voyage, off and on sound- 
ings were taken all along the coast to the entrance of 
San Francisco Bay. This work determined the fact 
that the sudden descent at the bottom of the Pacific 
to a great depth is continuous along the entire coast, 
varying from twenty to seventy miles out. In the 
latitude of San Francisco Bay, the great bench is 
reached a short distance off the Farallones Islands, 
where the bottom suddenly descends toa depth of two 
miles. Off Cape Foulweather the bottom descends 
precipitately from 400 fathoms to a depth of 1,500 
fathoms. The plateau continues westward from this 
point for hundreds of miles, and is comparatively as 
level as a billiard table. Off Cape Mendocino, where 
shoals have been erroneously supposed to exist, a 
depth of 2,200 fathoms is reached eighty miles from the 
shore. Thirty miles off the Golden Gate the depth is 
100 fathoms; at fifty-five miles it is 1,700 fathoms; and 
at one hundred miles the enormons depth of 2,548 
fathoms has been measured without reaching bottom. 


THE NEW TELESCOPE. 


MPORTANT discoveries have already been 
made with the great 26-inch refracting telescope 

of the United States Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton. This instrument is under charge of the distin- 
guished astronomer Professor Simon Newcomb, and 
his assistant, Professor Edward L. Holden, recently an 
officer of the United States Corps of Engineers. Their 
observations have resulted in the re-discovery of the 
two smallest satellites of Uranus, which have been not 
only distinctly seen on several occasions, but actually 





located in position. The two larger satellites of Uran- 
us, first discovered by Sir William Herschel, are well- 
known objects, and can be seen under favorable eir- 
cumstances with uny telescope of 12-inch aperture. 
The two smaller ones were first discovered by Lassell, 
about twenty years ago, through the fine instrument 
attached to his private observatory near Liverpool; 
but his observations were very unsatisfactory 
(scarcely, indeed, determining the exact number of 
mvons,) and it was only upon the renewal of his re- 
searches at Malta, that he obtained any accurate in- 
dications. Since that time, they have been detected 
once at the observatory at Melbourne, but have not 
been seen again until the present occasion; and their 
detection and accurate observation is evidence of the 
great power of the new telescope. The observations 
of Professors Newcomb and Holden are still continued, 
the satellites of Uranus and Neptune, and the compan- 
ion of Sirius, being the principal objects of examina- 
tion. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











REcrIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postai card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








MRS. STOWERS NEW STORY. 

HEN we began our series of serial stories 

last year, we announced that we should have, 
as fast as they could be produced, the freshest works 
successively of Loursa M. ALcoTT, ROBERTSON GRAY, 
EpWARD EGGLESTON and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

And accordingly our vast host of readers have had 
one after another the exclusive reading of ‘‘ Work, or 
Christie’s Experiment;’’ ** Brave Hearts;” and ‘ The 
Circuit Rider’’—all of which have been successfully 
and widely sold since in book form to the general 
public. ‘‘The Circuit Rider’? was terminated a few 
weeks since, and we have now in hand the first instal- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe’s new story, ** We and our Neigh- 
bors.”’ It bears all the charm of style and fascination 
of interest for which Mrs. Stowe is so famous, and 
which have made her beyond comparison the most 
popular of American writers of fiction. Her stories 
are always eagerly sought. Even after her admirable 
story of ‘‘My Wife and I’ had run through the col- 
umns of the Christian Union, it sold over fifty thou- 
sand copies in book form, and it is still selling, at $1.75 
per copy. So that subscribers get more than half the 
subscription price in the market value of this one 
story alone, while all the other varied contents are 
added. It it a fact not generally considered that 
every week’s issue of the Christian Union contains 
enough choice reading matter to make a $1.50 book of 
over 300 pages, and that each subscriber, for less than 
one cent a day, receives fifty-two such books, 4. ¢., $78 
worth of matter—a Library for $3! 

But to return to Mrs. Stowe and her new story. 
Having spent the winter among her orange groves 
at Mandarin, Florida, Mrs. Stowe will return to her 
home in Hartford, Conn., in May; and, in order that 
she may be at hand to correct the proof-sheets of her 
story as it goes through the paper, we shall hold it 
back for three weeks. In our issue of May 23d the 
story will be commenced. 

Subscribers whose time is about expiring will con- 
sult their own interest by promptly renewing before 
their time is out, so as to make sure of losing none of 
the chapters of this most attractive tale. 

Those of our readers who know of friends that would 
like to subscribe in time for the beginning of the story 
will do them a favor by letting them know of thetime; 
and it is always safer to be one or two weeks too early 
than one or two weeks too late! It generally takes 
at least a week after a man’s money is received to 
get his name recorded, set up in type on the list, ar- 
ranged in proper geographical position for mailing, 
etc., ete.; so that, the sooner one subscribes, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

Our Agents all over the country will be glad to read 
this announcement, knowing that the new attraction 
will make their labors vastly easier and more remuner- 
ative; and we will add for their benefit,too, that we have 
determined to add to our list of premiums the exquisite 
Cross and Flower piece, ‘ The Lord is Risen,” hitherto 
held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit. These two new 
features will start up the campaign with a new rush, 
and make the summer months more like the lively 
times we bave from November to March. 


“WE AND OUR NEICHBORS,” 


BY 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Begins im the Christian Union in the issue of May 23d. 





VOX POPULI. 


Society HI, S. C., March 21, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: The premium pair of chromos, ‘Our Boys,” 
have been received. They give great satisfaction. The fam- 
ily is delighted with them. The Christian Union is a first-class 
paper, Respectfully, 





COLLEGE HIL1, near CINCINNATI, O., March 3, 1874. 
We have received the premium pair of chromos, “Our 
Boys,” for which please accept many thanks. They are very 
beautiful, and far surpass our expectations. 





ALDEN, N. Y.. March 3, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & (o.: 

Yesterday I received the premium chromos “The Boys,’ 
for which please accept my thanks. I am well suited with 
them. We like the Christian Union very much indced. Shall 
try to get other subscribers for it. 








ABINGDON, Ll., March 16, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Received to-day the chromos “Our Boys,’ mounted, sized 
and varnished. My experience with premium chromos had 
not been encouraging, bnt I am happily disappointed with 
these. They are very beautiful. The Union, too, more than 
mects my expectations. Many thanks. Yours, 








ONONDAGA VALLEY, N. Y., April 20. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

The chromos “Our Boys” and tke ‘*Cross’’ piece were all 
received in due time, and I take my earliest opportunity to 
acknowledge the receipt of them. We are very much pleased 
with them as we havea perfect likeness of our little Freddie 
in the one asleep. The Union and Pulpit we think we cannot 
do without—at least, it would be a great sacrifice to do so; 
therefore you may know we shall always speak a good word 
for your paper, and do all we can to increase its circulation. 

Yours truly, 








ONEIDA, Ills., March 19th, 1874, 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: The pictures, ‘* Our Boys,”’ were received yester- 
day, for which please accept thanks. Gave perfect satisfac- 
tion. We think them perfectly lovely. I will gladly 
recommend your valuable paper, which is read with interest 
by the family. Yours truly, 








WeEstT NEWTON, Pa., March 19th, 1874, 

Dear Sirs: The “Boys” are received in good order, and 
they are beautiful. Many thanks for promptitude. The pict- 
ures far excced any other premiums I have seen. And the 
paper is a complete constellation, and deserves the large cir- 
culation it enjoys. 








CLAREMONT, N. J., March 5th, 1874, 

The pair of chromos, “ Our Boys,’”’ were received in due 

season, and fully answer my expectations. I am much 

pleased with them, and also with the Christian Union, and if 

you had not an agent in town would gladly use my influence 

to extend its circulation» As it is, I cheerfully recommend it 
to all my friends who do not take it. 

Yours, with respect, 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 1144x164 inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. Errner pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........6-....... $3 5 
2. Born pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at............eeceee eens 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
NE i icnicsccnieicenhicherestacen casgibakasas occ. 335 

4. ErrHerR pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
year at........ ES ER eRe ee a eS 6 60 

5. BoTH pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 








In CHANGING AN ADDREsS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is dene, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contempinied change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each iasue. 
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